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The study of the affinities of languages has always been acknow- 
ledged to be one of importance. When properly applied, it cannot fail 
to afford an unerring test of the truth or falsehood of traditionary 
evidence : and without its aid, it would sometimes be impossible to 
unravel the mysteries of contradictory testimonies respecting the rela- 
tons of the different races of mankind. 

Yet no one branch of study, probably, is attended with greater diffi- 
culties in the prosecution, especially as regards the languages of uncon- 
nected and barbarous tribes, remote from all contact with literature or 
civilization. It is seldom to be expected that points of resemblance 
ean be found sufficiently numerous to afford any thing like demonstra- 
tive evidence of the affinity of languages under these circumstances. 
And even where we do meet with identity in any given number of 
words in any two languages, nothing can be inferred from this coinci- 
dence, respecting the relation of those two languages. For, if the fan- 
cied resemblance or identity of a certain number of words,—unless, 
indeed, the proportion be very considerable—were to be esteemed a 
sufficient proof of their having been derived from a common stock, it 
would follow that more than half the languages of the universe would 
exhibi: traees of such connection, in whatever order we might pursue 
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the comparison. For, in the migration and intercourse of nations and 
tribes, nothing is more common than the permutation of letters and 
the borrowing of words, causing an appearance of affinity where in 
reality none exists. It is, therefore, only to an essential affinity in the 
structure and genius of languages (coupled with verbal coincidences) 
that we can appeal for certain evidences of a common origin. 

Setting out from the establishment of a certain number of separate lan- 
guages as species, we may adopt the tests of affinity proposed in Adelung’s 
Mithridates, and proceed to comprehend in the description of one family 
such as have more coincidences with each other than diversities ; and 
refer to the same class, such families as exhibit any coincidences at all 
that are not fortuitous, imitative (that is, from onomatopoeia,) or 
adoptive. But, these tests depend so much on the progress of our 
knowledge in the study of each language, that the results must unavoid- 
ably be liable to great uncertainty and fluctuation where our acquaint- 
ance with the languages is superficial, so that we can reasonably expect 
nothing more than an approximation to an arrangement completely 
methodical. 

The writer, therefore, whose attention has been but lately drawn to 
the languages of Asam, and whose opportunities for studying them, 
have been but few, begs here distinctly to disavow any intention of at- 
tempting to trace the languages he treats of to their sources, or to ex- 
plain their affinities. So important an undertaking, may be much more 
rationally expected from the united labors of many than from the feeble 
efforts of a single individual. Yet it is obvious that the task never can 
be accomplished unless efforts are made by individuals for communi- 
cating such information as they may have opportunities of acquiring 
and though the writer may have failed in laying open the real nature 
of each language, he would indulge the hope that there is yet such a 
foundation laid, as will eventually secure its bemg done. 

Proceeding now to the examination of the languages spoken in Asam, 
and by the tribes bordering on the valley, the one that naturally claims 
precedence is the ASAMESE. 

It is the language usually spoken by the entire population of the 
valley, and in most cases, is the only medium of intercoure used between 
them and the people of the hills. 

With the exception of the Bengali, there is probably no derivative 
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of the Sanskrit, that bears a closer affinity to its parent, so that nearly 
four-fifths of the words in common use are pure derivations from that 
stock. Like its cognate the Bengali, it admits of the introductions of 
Sanskrit terms with such facility, and to so great an extent, as to be 
capable of conveying ideas with the greatest precision, thus adding 
considerably to its copiousness. 

Whether it be a direct derivative of the Sanskrit, or only a corrupt 
dialect of the Bengali, has been questioned. It seems highly probable, 
however, that a careful investigation will conduce to the support of the 
latter supposition ; for there does not seem to be a greater diversity 
between what are usually considered the provincialisms, spoken in the 
remoter parts of Bengal,—in Chittagong and Silhet for instance,—and 
the unadulterated Bengali of Nuddeah (where the language is said to 
be spoken in ita purity), than between any of these and the dialect of 
Asam. 

From the circumstance of the country having from time immemorial 
been governed by rulers of Shan origin, it is somewhat surprising that 
more traces of their language are not to be found in the present dialect 
of the Asamese. The very small proportion of words that may be 
traced to Tai origin, appear for the most part to be adventitious. This 
might serve to show that long previous to the invasion of the Shan con- 
querors or the inroads of the hill tribes, the valley was inhabited by 
& race intimately connected with Bengal or Berar, and this con- 
jecture would seem to be confirmed by the traditions of the old king- 
dom of Kamroop, and several antique Hindu remains in the most 
remote parts of the valley, which have but recently been brought to 
notice by the archaic researches of Major Hannay. 

After a careful comparison of the Bengali and Asamese dialects, we 
make no hesitation in asserting, that, except with slight variations of 
pronunciation, upwards of eight-tenths of the most common words are 
identical, So strong an affinity may not be perceptible on a cursory 
inspection of any given number of words taken from the two languages, 
in as much as the secondary forms in current use in Bengal would most 
likely be overlooked, and these, in many cases, come far nearer to the 
Assamese terms than those words commonly used in Bengali composition. 

For the purpose of comparison, a list of words in both the Bengali 
and Asamese dialects is here subjoined. And, the more clearly to 
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exhibit the analogy between the two dialects, those secondary forms 
alluded to, and which have thrown considerable weight on the result of 
the comparison, have been introduced into the Bengali column. 

It is necessary, however, to observe that in romanizing Asamese and 
other languages hereafter treated of, the vowels are used in accordance 
with their classical pronunciation on the continent of Europe; and 
where these are not sufficient to express the vowel sounds in use, dia- 
critical marks have been introduced to supply the deficiency. The 
fandamental vowel sounds are as follows : 

A sounded as in agreeable, or u in ee 
ar. 


& 9 

e a men. 

é te they. 

i ss pm. 

f pique. 

oO os not. 

6 ‘ note. 

u ss pull. 

4 a rule. 

ui French u, or German ti 


The consonants are sed as in English. G isalways hard. H, used 
after another consonant, shows that it is aspirated ; thus, kh is sounded 
as in pack-horse ; th, as in pot-house, &c. ; ng, is sounded as in singing. 
N (with the dash under it) as in infant (French). 

In the expression of diphthongs, it is necessary to combine the vowels 
in such a manner that they shall express the same sounds when united 
as they do when separate. 

Comparative Inst of Words. 


English. Bengali. Asamese. 
Air. Béyu, Bat, Batésh. Botah. 
Ant. Pipiliké, Pinpara. Porva. 
Arrow. Tir, Shar. Kénr. 
Bird. Pakhi, Chiriy&. Char&i. 
Blood. Rakta, Te}. Tej. 
Boat. Nouké, Na. Na. 
Bone. Asti, Hér. Har. 
Buffalo. Mohish. Moh. 
Cat. Birdl, Myo, a cat’s mewing Mekuri. 


whence, myéokéri, the mew- 
er, and thence. 
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English. 


Cow. 


Crow. 


Night. 
Oi 


Bengals. 


Goru. 

Kak, Ké4uri. 
Din. 

Kukur. 

Karna, K4n. 
Mritiké, Mati. 
Dimbha, Dim. 
Hasti, Ha&ti. 
Chékhyu, Chok. 
Pita, Bép. 
Agni. 
Matshya, Mach. 
Pushpa, Ful. 
Charan, Pad. 
Chigal. 

Kesh, Chul. 
Hét. 

Mastak, Mir. 
Shukar, Baréh. 
Shringa, Sing. 
Ashwa, Ghora&. 
Griha, Ghar. 
Lowha, Lohé. 
Patra, Pata. 
Dipti, Pohor. 


Purush, Ménush. 


Baénor, Bandor. 
Chundra. 
Mata. 

Parbbat. 
Mukh. 

Mosh4. 

Nam. 

Rétri, Rati. 
Téil, Tel. 
Kalé. 
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Azamese. 
Goru. 
Ké4uri. 
Din. 
Kukur. 
Kén. 
Mati. 
Koni, Dim. 
Haéti. 
Sék. 
Bapu. 
Jui. 
Mas. 
Ful. 
Bhori. 
Sagal. 
Sul. 
Hat. 
Mor. 
Géhori, Baréh. 
Hing. 
Ghora. 
Ghar. 
Loh. 
Pat. 
Pohor. 
Manuh. 
Bandor. 
Jun. 

Ai. 
Parbbat. 
Mukh. 
Moh. 
N&m. 
R&ti. 
Tel. 
Kol4. 
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English. Bengali. Asamese. 

River. Nadi, Nai. Néi. 
Road. Pat, Bat. Bat. 
Salt. Laban, Lén. Lén. 
Skin. Charmma, Chhal. Sal. 
Sky. Akash. Akéh. 
Snake. Sarpa, Sap. H&p. 
Star. Téré. Tar&. 
Stone. Prastar, Shilé, Sil. Hil. 
Sun. Sdrjya, (Belé, time.) Beli. 
Tiger. Baégh. Bagh 
Tooth. Danta Daént Dént. 
Tree. Brikhya, Gach. Gach. 
Village. Grim, Gan. Gén. 
Water. Jal, Pani. Péni. 
Yam. Alu. Alu. 


The written characters, in use among the Asamese, are the same as 
those that obtain in Bengal, with one or two slight variation. The 
powers of the letters are also the same, except the substitution of S m 
Asamese for the Bengali Ch, and a guttural H for the Bengali S and Sh. 

The principles of Grammar, are alike in both the languages. Both 
have the same rules for the inflections which words generally undergo in 
order to describe various actions and circumstances, though there exists 
some diversity in the inflections themselves. 

The analogy by which nouns feminine are regularly formed from 
nouns masculine, is the same in both languages. Thus both have, 

Mase. Harin, a deer. Fem. Harini. 
Mase. Kukur, a dog. Fem. Kukari. 

As in Bengali, so also in Asamese, the names of some of the most 
common male and female objects in nature, are applied quite absolutely, 
and without any relation to one another. It must however be observed 
that the Asamese, far more often than the Bengalis, distinguish the sex 
of animals by prefixing the terms Maté and Miki, male and female. 

The seven Cases stated to belong to Bengali nouns, are the same in 
number and order with those of Asamese nouns, but the terminations 
by which they are discriminated are somewhat different, as shown in the 


following paradigms. 
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Kukur a Dog. 

BENGALI. SINGULAR. ASAMESE 
Nominative. Kukur. A dog. Kukur. 
Accusative. Kukurke. Kukurak. 
Instrumental. Kukurte. By or with a dog. Kukurere. 
Dative. Kukurere. To a dog. Kukuraloi. 

Kukurete or Ku- From a dog. Kukurarpara, 

amie kurhoite. 

Genitive. Kukurer. A dog's. Kukurar. 

Locati Kukure or Kuku- Jn a dog. Kukurat. 

ative. ates 
Plural. 

Nom. Kukurera. Kukurhat or Ku- 
kurbilék. 

Ace. Kukurerdigake. Kukurhatak or bi- 
lékak, &c. 

Inst. Kukurerdigete. By or with dogs. Kukurhatere. 

Dat. Kukaurerdigere. To dogs. Kukurhataloi. 

Al. Kukurerdighoite. From dogs. Kukurhatarpara. 

Gen. Kukurerder. dog’ s. Kukurhatar. 

Loe. Kukurerdigete. In dogs. Kukurhatat. 


The Comparison of Adjectives in Asamese is effected by a similar 
process to what may be termed the secondary form in current use in 
Bengal, that is, by prefixing fru more, to the Positive, to form the 
Comparative, and ati, very, to form the Superlative. 

The Bengalis have two kinds of Personal Pronouns. The one used to 
express superiority or honor, the other inferiority or contempt. We 
find this degrading consequence of aristocracy in the Asamese pronouns 
also, but only in those of the 2nd and 3rd persons. 

Bengali. Asamese. 
lst Person Honorific, Nom. Ami. 
Acc. Amake, &c. Nom. Moi. 


Inferior, Nom. Mui. Ace. Mok, &c. 
Acc. Moke, &c. 
2nd Person Honorific, Nom. Tumi. Nom. Tumi. 
Acc. Tomike, &c. Acc. Tomék, &c. 
Inferior, Nom. Tul. Nom. Toi. 
Acc. Toke, &c. Acc. Tok, &c. 
3rd Person Honorific, Nom. Tini. Nom. Teno. 
Acc. Ténhéke, &c. Ace. Tenok, &c. 
Inferior, Nom. Tibd. . Nom. Hi. 


Acc. Tahake, &c. Acc. Tak, &c. 
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The oblique cases of pronouns, in both languages, are formed exactly 
as those of nouns. 

The inflections of Asamese Verbs, and the difference between them 
and those of Bengali verbs, will be best indicated by the following com- 
parative scheme of their verbal terminations. 

Kara, Do. 
InpicaTIVE Moon. 
Present Indefinite. 























Bengali. Asamese. 
Honorific. Inferior. Honorific. Inferior. 
1. Kari. ¢ Kari. 1. Karon. S 
2. Kara. "3s Karis. 2. Kara. " Kara. 
3. Karen. Kare. 3. Kare. 
PrEesENT DEFINITE. 
1. Karitecbhi. Ss Karitechhi. 1. Karisoy. ,— 
2. Karitechha. -§ Kanitechhis. 2. Karisé. = Kariga. 
3. Karitechhen. "8S Karitechhe. 3. Karise. 3s — 
Aorist. 
1. Karitém. s Karitém. 1. Kariloghenten. _ .s 
5S a : S- Karili- 
2. Karité. tS 3 Karitis. 2. Kariléhenten. es ata 
3, Kariten. © 8 Karita. 3, Karilehenten, © 8 — 
IMPERFECT, 
1. Karilém. . Kearilém. 1. Karilon. —_—_—_ 
2. Karil4. = Karili, 2. Karil4. 'S Karili. 
3. Karilen. Karila. 3. Karile, or karil. = ©.—— 
PRETER IMPERFECT. 
1. Karitechilém. , 5 Karitechilém. | 1. Kansilon. oo. = 
2. Karitechilé. 3 Karitechill. 2. Karisilé. S's Karisili. 
3. Karitechilen. *"S Karitechila. | 3. Karisile. es 
Perrect TENSE. 
1. Kariéchi. © ¢ Kariéchi. 1. Karison. etc oa 
2. Kariécha. & § Karifchis. 2. Karis4. 3 & Karissa. 
3. Kariféchen. “ '™ Karidche. 3. Karise. <3 
PRETER PLUPERFECT. 
1. Kariéchilém. me Kariéchilém. 1. Karisilon. .-—— 
2. Karf&chila. 35 Kariachili. 2. Karisilé. 3s Kanisili. 
3. Kariéchilen. "3 Kariéchila. 3. Karisile. SH. 
FuruReE. 
1. Karibo, or ka- . Karibo. 1. Karim. :_ 
rimu. s s 
2. Kariba. = Kanbi. 2. Karibé. 73 = Karibi. 
3. Kariben. 2 Karibe. 3. Kariba. s  __— 
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IMPERATIVE Moon. 


]. Kari. Kari, 1. Karon. ——— 

2. Kara, or kario. Kar, or karis. | 2. Karé. Kar. 

3. Karun. Karuk. 3. Karok. ———. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Karite, dotng. Karibaloi, or kara, doing. 

Past. Krita, done. Krita, done. 

Continuative. Karite Karite, conti- | Karonate karonte, continuing to do. 
nuing to do. 

Adverbial, Kariyé, kari, karile, on | Kari, karilat, karile, on doing or 
doing or being done. being done. 

GERUNDS. 

Karte, for the purpose of doing. | Karibaloi. 

Karibé, doing. Kariba. 

Karibér, of doing. Karibar. 

Karibére, in doing. Karét. 





The rules for syntactical construction are the same in both languages. 
In the ordinary colloquial use of the Asamese, deviations from the 
strict rules of syntax are very frequent, but not more so than in that 
form of Bengali prevalent among the lower classes in various parts of 
Bengal. I refer particularly to the vague and indiscriminate use of the 
two classes of idioms, termed by philologists, the analagous, and the 
transpositive. 

The following specimeus of Bengali and Asamese composition, have 
been fornished to illustrate our remarks on the analogy between the 
two dialects :— 

EneiisH.— Influenced by no fear, he offered outrage on ee 
seized thetr property by force, gave false evidence to secure advantage 
and benefit to himself, and committed various other enormous crimes.’’ 

This sentence, in the more dignified Bengali style, would be rendered— 

“Se sarbbatébhabe nirbhay haiyé parer daurétmyamitra kare, balete 
paradrabyapaharan kare, mithyésékhya diy& swalabh swarakhyé kare 
ebang ér 4&r nén4 prakér mahépdtak kare.” 

In common Bengali it would ran thus: 

“Se kichhui bhay n4 kariyé parer prati daurétmya kare, bal kariyé 
parer drabya kériyé lay, mithy4 sakhya diyé 4pandr lébh o &panér 
rakhy& kare, ebang ér dr nfn4 prakér mahépép kare.”’ 

2c. 
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In Asamese : 

‘Hi eku bhai ne khéi parar uporat dushtéli kare, balere parar bosta 
karri loy, mis&é hékhi diy4 4punér lbh 4ru épunér rakhy4 kare 4ru ér 
frharah pap kare.”’ . 

The Lord's Prayer tn Bengali. 

‘He émérder swargastha pitah, tomér ndm pujya hauk ; tomér rdjatws 
hauk ; 4r tomar ichchh& swargete jeman, temani prithibfteo saphal 
hauk. Amarder praydjaniya dhér adya deo. Ar 4mré jeman 4pan 
aparddhidigake khyamé kari, tadrup tumio d&mérder aparfdh khyamé 
karo. Ebang 4mirdigake parikhy4te 4nié né; kintu manda haite rakhya 
kara. Réjattwa o gaurab o pardkram e sakali sadikéle tomar. Amen.” 

The Lord’s Prayer tn Asamese. 

He 4mér swargat thoké pitri, tomér ném pijya hauk; tom4r réijva 
hauk ; 4r jene swargat tene kui prithibit o tomar issh4 pir hauk. Aji 
&mér khébar beh4ni 4mék dif, Aru jenekui 4mér dhéruéhontok 4mi 
hohun, tenekui 4mér dhér eré. Aru 4m&k parikhyéloi ni nibé, kinta 
Spadar paré fmék rakhy4 kar&é. Réjatto, 6ru mahimé, éru prabhéd el 
kakalé hadéi tomér. Amen. 

All the other languages that will now come under consideration, may 
be divided into rwo GREAT CLASSES ; those connected with the Thibe- 
tan, and those deriving their origin from the Tai or Shyan stock. 

They all nevertheless approximate toward the Chinese colloquial 
system, and more or less possess the characteristics of being originally 
monosyllabic, and all tntonated. Those arranged under the second 
class are also destitute of inflections. 

The origin of the intonations common to these languages, may in all 
probability be found in the extremely limited nature of their colloquial 
medium, occasioned by their confining themselves wholly to a monc- 
syllabic system. The number of their monosyllables must naturally be 
very hmited. On a new object being presented to the mind, it becomes 
necessary to give it a name ;—the possibility of uniting two or more 
syllables to form a word never occurred to them, they must therefore 
have recourse to a monosyllable already in use, and their ingenuity 
exercised to invent a method of diversifying these monosyllables. This 
is done by adding to it, force, length, or rapidity of pronunciation. 

These intonations, depending as they do enly on a modified aehon 
of those parts of the larynx, which most immediately affect the voice, 
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are, in general, exceedingly difficult for a European practically to dis- 
tnguish. On a careful examination, however it will be found that these 
tones do not in reality exceed four, and that they are the same as those 
described by Chinese philologists. 

The frst of these, may be said to be pronounced naturally, as a mid- 
dle tone, even and moderate, neither raised nor deepened by any pecu- 
lar effort. 

The second, is a strong, rough, and vehement sound, produced . by 
strongly exciting the action of the glottis in emitting it. 

The éhird tone, is formed by raising the action of the glottis as in 
forming the second tone, and then somewhat relaxing it, which, while 
it lengthens the sound makes it end rather feebly. 

The fourth tone may be characterized as a short, thick, hasty sound, 
which seems to re-enter the throat, so as at length to be stopped in it. 
To distinguish this peculiarity, so very common to these languages, it 
is proposed to place a dot under the final letter. 

The prevalence of these intonations, in all the languages spoken by 
the tribes bordering on the valley of Asam, leaves us at no loss to trace 
the source from which they have sprung. They evidently bear affinity 
to the Chinese, however much they may have subsequently been affect- 
ed by any foreign mixture. 

In languages, where those terminations and inflections which render 
60 copious the grammars of the Greek and Sanskrit are almost unknown, 
there can be little room for grammatical disquisition. Of the two parts 
which form the basis of philology, it is evident that the inflections and 
terminations of any particular language furnish the materials for its 
peculiar grammar ; hence, where these are wanting there can be left us 
ttle beside a few ideas that relate to general grammar. 

Principles of grammar must necessarily be inherent in every language. 
Bat the various rules to which words are subject in order to describe 
various actions and circumstances, as they constitute the peculiar gram- 
mar of any language, can seldom be transferred from the grammar of 
one nation to that of another. Hence if a language have no inflection 
to express case, gender or number in its nouns, or mood, tense, and 
person in its verbs, the language would only be distorted by an attempt 
to throw its grammar precisely into the form of Latin or Greek gram- 
mars for instance, which have inflections for all the more important 
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parts of speech. The writer’s object on the present occasion, has there- 
fore been, to show how people, who make use of none, or but few of 
these inflections, make their language subserve the same purposes to 
them, which languages abounding with inflections accomplish for other 
nations, and this, if fully done, he trusts will lay open the peculiar 
grammar of each language sufficient for all purposes of investigation. 

In attempting to do this, however, with the languages selected for 
examination, a difficulty meets us at the very onset. 

In a cultivated language there generally exists a certain fixed mode 
of expression, used in standard works of literature, which may be con- 
sidered as the standard of style,—deviations from which must be sens- 
bly perceived, and regarded as uncouth and improper. Where such 
works exist, examples taken from them amply suffice for exemplifymg 
the various peculiarities of grammar; but the following remarks can 
be deduced from no such solid principles. In languages so rude as to 
have never been reduced to writing, our examples of grammar must be 
drawn from conversation, often incorrect, and always fluctuating. Add 
to this, the speakers themselves are so ignorant of the theoretical con- 
struction of their own language that they are unable to give the en- 
quirer the least information respecting its grammatical principles. The 
only plan left the writer therefore, was to collate a number of words 
and sentences arbitrarily, and then by patiently comparing these sen- 
tences together to deduce from them the system on which they are 
founded. 

Part I. 

Having offered these preliminary remarks, we proceed now to the 
consideration of the Buotia LancGuaGe, more commonly designated 
Tue THIsertan. 

A copious and elaborate grammar of this language has been already 
laid before the public by M. Alexander Csoma De Koros, and to that 
work, the student must be referred for a clear exposition of all its peca- 
liarities. Our remarks therefore will be very concise, touching only on 
those points on which information may be requisite to aid in instituting 
a comparison between this language and the dialects spoken by the 
adjoining tribes. 

Facts seem to indicate, that there was a time when all the countries 
west and south of China, up to the very borders of Bengal, used the 
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Chinese colloquial medium. In after ages however, some great and 
important event—probably the introduction and spread of Buddhism, 
—seems to have carried the Sanskrit alphabetic system into these coun- 
tries, and to have caused its adoption in those nearest to Bengal, with 
such alterations however, as were necessary to accommodate it to the 
colloquial medium already current inthem. This we find to be the case 
with Bhotan, where the colloquial medium, which, for ought we know, 
may have been prevalent in the country from time immemorial, refuses 
to be identified with the Sanskrit alphabetic system, and has such firm 
hold on the country, as to induce the inhabitants while they receive the 
Sanskrit alphabet, to reject some of the letters wholly, and change the 
sound of others which they still retain. 

The literature of Bhotan, having for a long period of time, been con- 
nected with that of India, if not entirely derived from it,* it cannot be 
expected that the language continues to be a purely monosyllabic one. 
It may perhaps be better represented as a connecting link between the 
polysyllabic and monosyllabic languages. 

The alphabet is derived from the N&gri or Sanskrit system, and 
some of the letters resemble the corresponding ones in the Bengali 
alphabet. It contains eight series, the last of which has only two 
powers. The first four of these are the K, T, Ch, and P series, com- 
mon to both the Sanskrit and Chinese system; but the alphabet is 
alike destitute of the F series of the Chinese system, and of the double 
modification of the T series, found in the Sanskrit system. The fifth 
series of this alphabet, Tz, Tzh, &c. is evidently the Ts, Ts’h series 
of the Chinese system; and amidst the sixth and seventh, vestiges of 
the other sibilant series may be traced. 

But the most singular feature in this descendant of the Sanskrit sys- 
tem ts, that the four first series, instead of possessing five letters, like 
the Négri alphabet, have only four, the second aspirate in each series is 
wanting, as it is in the Chinese system too, the first and third letters of 
each series have pretty nearly the same sound affixed to them. | 

Or Noons. 

Gender, in nouns, is usually expressed by the addition of the word 

ps, male, or m6, female, before or after the noun. Example : 


* If coeval with the introduction of Buddhism, it must have been between the 
‘th and Sth centaries of the Christian era. 
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Khyi, a dog, masc. Pé-khyi. Fem, Mé-khyi. 
Phég, a hog, masc. Phéig-péd. Fem. Phég-md. 

These words are also frequently employed as emphatic particles de- 
noting a person or thing especially, or in an eminent degree. E.g. Mi, 
a man, Mi-p6, the man. M6, @ mother, Mé-m6, the mother. 

In the Declension of nouns, the same form is adopted as that in 
Sanskrit, and its derivatives, that is, the addition of certain post-pos- 
tive particles. 

The following is the general form of declension, according to which 
adjectives, pronouns, and participles, as well as nouns, may be declined. 


Terminations. 
Nominative, and Accusative, 
Genitive, kyi, gyi, gi, yi, or i. 
Dative, 14, 
Ablative, 14, or né. 
Instrumental, kyi, gyi, gi, or i. 
Locative, ]4, n&, hu, du, ru, or su. 


The plural signs in general use are, nfm, dag, chég, signifying al : 
to these the above particles are added as in the singular number. 

N. B. Ifthe word end in dh, b or 8, the genitive must be formed 
by kyi; e. g. Khyodh, you ; Khyood-kyi, your ; gyab, side ; gyb-kyi, 
of aside. Yés, the right ; yés-kyi, of the right. 

If the word terminate in gh, or ng, the genitive must end in gt; e.g. 
Kéng, a foot, Kéng-gi, of a foot. 

If the word terminate in a vowel the genitive is to be expressed by /, 
or yi; e.g. M4, a mother; mé-i, of a mother, chu,water; chuyi, of water. 

If the word terminate in n, m, r, |, the genitive case must be express- 
ed by gyi; e.g. Shar, the east, Shar-gyi, of the east, &c. 

If the word terminate in gh, or p, the locative case must be exprest- 
ed by tu. 

If the word end in ng, d, n, m, r, 1, the locative case must be ex- 
pressed by du; e. g. Mur-du, in haste. Sdng-du, tn a vessel. 

Chyim, a House, is thus declined. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Chyim, a house. Chyim-nam, houses. 
Gen. Chyim-gyi, of a house. Chyim-ném-gyi, of houses. 


Dat. Chyim-l4, to a house. Chyim-nam-la, to houses. 
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Abl. Chyim-l&, from a house. Chyim-nim-lé, from houses. 

Acc. Chyim, house. Chyim-ném, houses. 

Instr. Chyim-gyi, with or by a@ Chyim-ném-gyi, with or by houses. 
house. 

Loc. Chyim-du, or Chyim-lé, in Chyim-ném-due, or Chyim-ném-la, 

a house. ' in houses. 

Or ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives generally stand after the nouns they serve to qualify ; as 
m Mi ngém, a dad man; Khféng zing, a good house. Lung n&g, a black 
valley. They are sometimes used before the noun, but in the latter 
case have the definite particle in the genitive form annexed; as in 
Zing mi, a good man, or Zéng poi mi. 

When an adjective is used substantively, so as to denote the abstract 
quality, it takes after it the particle, Nying. Thus, Nag, black, Nag- 
po, the black ; N&g-po-nying, blackness. Slé, easy, or Sl4-po; and Slé- 
pé-nying, easiness. | 

Adjectives are formed from substantives by the addition of the geni- 
tive sign. Shing, wood ; Shing-gi, wooden. Ser, gold ; Ser-gyi, golden. 
Mi, man ; Miyi, human. 

Negative adjectives are formed by the addition of med, m4, mi, mid4, 
mi-méng, yf, &c. Thus, Nor, wealth ; Nor-med, destitute of wealth. 
Thé-yé, without end. Tshul-med, irregular. Mi-rung-po, inconve- 
nient. Mé&-min-po, uaripe. 

Comparison is expressed by prefixing the words je, more, and rab, 
most, to the adjective; as tho, high; je-tho, higher ; rab-tho, highest. 
More commonly however, the terms 14, pé, or bé, signifying than or 
more than, are put after the name of the person or thing to which com- 
parison is made; Ngé-pé-khyéd-che, Those art greater than I. Di-lé- 
de-zang, That is better than thie. The superlative, or a comparison 
with totality, is expressed by th&m-chéd-l4, or kun-l6, than all. De 
kun-lé che-o, or thim.chfd-lé che-o ; that is greater than all, or that is 
the greatest. 

The numeral system, of the Bhotias, consisting of decades, is exceed- 
ingly simple. The cardinal numbers are as follows :— 

1. Chi. 4. Zi. 
2. Nyi. 5. Ngé. 
3. Sum. 6. Tu. 
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7. Dun. 32. So-nyi, &c. 
8. Gyed. ' 40. Zi-chu. 
9. Gu. 41. Ze-chi, &c. 
10. Chu, er Chu-tém-pé. 50. Ngé-chu. 
11. Chu-chi. 60. Tu-chu. 
12. Cha-nyi, &c. 70. Din-chu. 
20. Nyi-chu, (fwo tens.) 80. Gye-chu. 
21. Nyer-chi. 90. Gu-chu. 
22. Nyer-nyi, &c. 100. Khyé. 
30. Sum-chu. 1000. Tdng. 
31. So-chi. 
The unit following the decade in regular order. 
There are no ordinals. 


The numerals, when put in conjunction with a noun, require that the 
noun, (which is always put before it) be in the singular number ; 2s, 
mi chu, fen men. Lo khy4, a hundred years. 


Or Pronouns. 


The Bhotias, like the Chinese, have a variety of terms to express the 
PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 
There are no less than six to represent the first person. These are: 


Ngé, and Dag, in common use. 
Kh6épé, masculine. 
Kh6-m6, feminine. 
Nged, the honorific. 

and Rang, used emphatically. 


The terms used to denote the second person, are Khyod, which is 
commonly used, and Khyed, expressive of civility. 

The pronouns of the third person, are Khé, most commonly used for 
both the masculine and feminine. 


Kho-pé, masculine. 
Kho-mé, feminine. 
Khong, used respectfully. 

Khong-pé, —_ Ditto. masculine. 
Khong-mé, Ditto. feminine. 


They are all declined according to the scheme given mere for the 
declension of nouns. 
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The personal pronouns in the genitive case, are used as PossEssive 
Pronouns. 

The DemonsTRATIVE Pronouns are, Di, the proximate, and De, 
the remote. 

The INTERROGATIVES are, Su, Who? G&, which? and Chi what ? 

| Or VERBs. 

A word, in Bhotia, expresses an idea, without reference originally to 
any part of speech ; its grammatical structure being determined wholly 
by the connection in which it stands. With reference to the Verbs, it 
may also be remarked, that itis in general, the connection in which 
they stand which determines them as being active or passive, neuter or 
causal, ‘There are, however, certain words, which are constantly used 
es auxiliaries, and which therefore assist in forming the various parts 
of the verb with which they are conjoined. 

Verbs admit of no terminations expressive of persons or number, ‘issae 
points being generally denoted by the context. 

Not unfrequently, what in English is termed the SussTANTIVE VERB, 
Is expressed in Bhotia by the reduplication of the final letter of a word, 
with the addition of the vowel 0. Ezamples: Sum, three ; Sum-mé, 
there are three. 

Shing, wood ; Shing-g6, it is wood. 
Nag, black ; N&g-g6, it ts black. 
Méd, true ; M&d-dé, tt ts true. 

Verbs which denote an action affecting others, may from their signi- 
fication be termed Active Verss. And those that simply denote an 
action, without requiring an object, may be termed Neuter. 

The Passive voice is formed by constructing the verb with another 
denoting to do, or to make. The phrase, “‘ thou art beaten by me,” 
would be thus expressed, Ngés khyéd dung-p4r chyed-do, literally, 
“thou by me a beating done.” 

Cavsau Verss are formed by the addition of the verb Jug-pér (to 
put, to cause, to make). Thus; Bn, write ; Bri-jug-p4r, cause to write. 

Bhotia verbs have nothing in them analogous to conjugation, as ex- 
emplified in Greek and Sanscrit verbs. Yet as the various modes of 
expreasing the same action, and distinctions of time, are essential to 
language in general, we shall endeavor to show how they are denoted in 

2D 
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The Indicative Mood requires no explanation. As it merely indicates 
or declares a thing, it is necessarily the verb in its simplest state. 

The Present Indefinite. Grd, or Grb-w4, sometimes pronounced Dé, 
or Déwé, I go, thou goest, &c. 

Jyed, or Jyed-wi, I do, thou doest, &c. 

The particle w4, here used, is properly speaking an emphatic particle. 

The Present Definite, is expressed by the reduplication of the final 
letter, as already noted. 

Ng d6-6 I am going. Khé dd-6, he ts going. 

Nga jyed-dé, I am doing. Khyod jyed-dé, thou art doing. 

The Imperfect is formed by the addition of the verb Dug-pé, signi- 
fying fo sit, fo exist. 

Ngé dé-dug-pé, I was doing. 

Khé jyed-dug-p6, He was doing. 

The Perfect tense is formed by the addition of the word Séng, sig- 
nifying a departing or passing away. D6é-s6ng, went.—Nga jye-song, 
I did or have done. 

With reference to the first example, it may be remarked that Séng, 
by itself, is more frequently used instead of the form above given, a8 
the perfect tense of the verb to go; dé-séng, being now obsolete, but 
commonly used as a verbal noun, signifying gatt, or the manaer of 
going. 

The Pluperfect tense is expressed in the following different forms. 
Nga song-w4-yin, or, Ng4 song-dug-p4, I had gone. 

The auxiliary Yin, has the same signification as Dug, to be, to extat. 

Nga jye-dug-p6, or, Nga jye-p4-yin-pa, I had done. 

The Future tense. Ng& ddé-pér-jyeur, I shall go. 

Ngé jye-pér-jyeur, I shall do. 

Here, dé-p4r, and jye-p&r, are the gerunds, signifying to go, and to 
do ; and the auxiliary jyeur, signifies, a growing, a becoming. 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present. D6, or Ddpé, going. Jye, or Jye-pé, doing. 
_ Past. Sdéng-pa, gone. J ye-dug-p&, done, 


GERUND. 


Dé-pir, to go, for the purpose of going. 
Jye-pér, to do, for the purpose of dotng. 
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The Imperative Mood. As in English, the only instance in which 
this mood really exists isin the second person. In commanding and 
entreating it is obvious, that we address only the second person, the 
first, and the third persons of the verb in this mood, being formed by 
an address to the second ; hence the simple verb is used in the second 
person, and another verb signifying let, permit, &c. is introduced in 
the first and third persons. This double mode of forming the impera- 
tive is found in the Bhotia also. Exam. D6, go, Jye, do. Ng&h, laugh, 
ke. 

In the first and third persons, the verb Zi, to permit, is introduced ; 
thus, Dé-zi, et me, or let him go. Jye-zi, let me, or let him do. Ngéh- 
ui, let him laugh. 

The Potential Mood, which both in English and Latin, includes a 
great variety of ideas, may in Bhotia be expressed by words signifying 
power or capacity, duty or obligation, doubt or uncertainty. 

In the structure of sentences, nouns in general precede their attri- 
butes, and the verbs stand at the end of the sentence, having their 
qualifying adverbs placed immediately before them. 

A few of the Bhotia particles, in common use, are here subjoined. 


ADVERBS. 
Nim. When? | Dang. Yesterday. 
, Géng-tshe and Ging-du. At what time. Sing. To-morrow. 
Di-du. At this time. Néng-mo-l4. In the morning. 
De-tshe. Aé that time. Nu-mo-lé. In the evening. 
Nam-ying. Never. Rim-gyi. Gradually. 
Deng, or Ding, or Deng-tshe. Now. Ring-par. Speedily. 
Dé-Daélé. This instant. Gu-le. Slowly. 
De-rmg. To-day. Khé-rog-de. Silently. 
CoNnsUNCTIONS. 


Déng. And. 

Chyaéng, Yang. Also, although, notwithstanding. 
Yéng-na. Or, else. 

Uente. If. 

Interrogative signs, expressive of doubt, may be formed of any word, 
by reduplicating its final letter and adding m to it; as in, Ngé4m Kho, 
whether I or he. 

The Prerosirions of occidental languages, are rendered in Bhotia 

2D 2 
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by post-positive particles. They generally follow the noun in the geni- 
tive case. 

Ngi chir-da, for me. 

Khing-pi néng-du, inéo the house. 

Séi hogtu, under the earth. 

Ri-i gyib-n4, behind the hill. 

SENTENCES. 

_ The following sentences are given as specimens of composition, with 
the hope that they will afford some insight into the grammatical struc- 
ture of the language, while they exemplify the rules and explanations 
above given. 

Khyod thém 14 séng. Go fo the market. 

Yangchar nget tsh6i chhir de khyer shég. 

Bring me some rice. 

Ng4 togp4 chhe war yodh. J am very hungry. 

Dhetéi ngochité yodh? What is the price of that ? 

Chité zhi khyod léng w& yin? How much do you want ? 

Dém khéchhe. Open the trunk. 

Neye tégzp& khye 14 jya chi yodh. I will see what you have. 

Chi labchhé yodh? What do you say? 

Chi nye ki chéru tsh6. Come along with me. 

Chui phérol dhido. Go across the river. 

Dewar ng4 14 méthébh. I have not got tt yet. 

N&m Khyodh leb yong tshe, dene ng& dowei ding. When you come 
back then I shall go. 

Zhére zhére tshbg. Come daily. Ng& kyede m& thong. I hare 
not seen him. 

Chichir khyod ngye tsér yong? Why have you come to me ? 

Negé& jhitsam khyéd théi nyémd4 ne? How long shall I stay with 
you ? 

Zhég sim ngye dang nyém zushu. Remain three days with me. 

THE CHANGLO. 

The dialect of the Bhotia, distinguished by the above name, is ge 
nerally spoken along that portion of the northern frontier of the valley, 
extending from the Binjee Duwér to the confines of the Kunépéri 
Duwir, or from about the 91° to the 92° of East Longitude. How far 
north its colloquial use may be extended we have not the means of 
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accurately ascertaining ; nor are we capable of forming a correct esti- 
mate of the probable number of the people by whom it is used. 

The inhabitants of this tract of country, occupying as they do the 
lesser elevations of the Cis-Himalayan range, are generally speaking, 
agricultural. ‘Their physical appearance exhibits a few shades of dis- 
tinction noticeable between them and the tribes of the Sub-Himalayas. 
They are smaller, less muscular, and the hue of their skin possesses a 
deeper isabelline tint, from which latter circumstance probably they 
derive their appellation, the term Chénglo, signifying b/ack. 

The alphabetic symbols used by the Chinglos are identically the 
same as those used by the Bhotias. There is also a very close simila- 
rity in the idiom and genius of the two languages. 

Or Nouns. 

Nouns have two nwnbers. There is no distinct termination expres- 
sive of the Plural: this number is generally formed by the addition of 
the adjectives ném, and thaémche, signifying al/, to which the signs of 
the cases are added in declension as in the singular number. | 

Cases are formed by the following particles used as affixes. 


Nominative. 

Accusative. \ | 
Genitive, i, or yi, or gh. ! 
Dative, ga. 

Ablative, gai. 

Instrumental, gyi. 
Locative, ning. , : 

According to the above scheme, the noun Phii, @ house, may be 
thus declined :— 
Singular. Plural. 


Nom. Ph&i, a house. 

Gen. Phiiyi, of a house, 

Dat. Phdigé, to a house. 

Abl. Phf&i-g4i, from a house. 

Ace. Phéi, house. 

Instr. Phéi-gyi, with or by a 
house. 

Loc. Phé&i nfng, in a house. 


Nom. Phi thamche, houses. 

Gen, Phéi thamche yi, of houses. 
Dat. Phéi thamche g&, fo houses. 
Abl. Phai thamche gai, from houses. 
Acc. Phéi thamche, houses. 

Instr. Phéi thamche gyi, with or 

by houses. 
Loc. Ph&i thamche nang, in houses. 


The genitive sign is almost wholly excluded in common conversation. 
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This case is expressed merely by the juxtg-position of the two substar- 
tives ; the former, according to general usage in most Indian languages, 
being undestood to form the genitive case; as in Songo ph&i, a max's 
house. Kurta bi, the horse's leg. 

To mark the distinction of Gender the terms phé and mé are gener: 
ally affixed to the substantives. Thus: 

Séyung, a deer. Masc. Séyungphd, Fem. Séyungmé. 

Ling-che, an elephant, Mase. Léng-che-phé, Fem. Léng-che-mé. 

Kurté, a horse, Mase. Kurté-phdé, Fem. Kurté-m6. 

To distinguish the male and female of certain animals, the terms 
légé or théngphé, male, and dimd, female, are sometimes used ; 2s in 
Khi, a dog, Mase. Khi-ligh, Fem. Khé-démdéd. Rébé, a goat, Mase. 
Rébé-théng-phdé, Fem. Rabé-démé. 

When it is necessary to mark the distinction of gender emphatically, 
the adjectives Nyi-an-phé and Nyi-dnp-m6 are usually placed after the 


generic noun. 
Or ADJECTIVES. 


The principle of placing the adjunct after the object to which it is 
attached causes the adjective generally to follow the substantive ; a 
in Khé-mong bé-lungb6, white cloth. Ab& ching-ld, a black crow. 

Words originally expressing ideas in their nature substantives, are 
often used to express the quality they originally denote as existing m 
another substantive by the addition of the genitive sign. Shing, wood : 
Shing-g4 langle, a wooden plough. 

The general mode of forming comparison is that of describing a pet- 
son or thing as possessing some quality more than or beyond others. 
This method requires that the substantive with which the comparison 
is made be put in the ablative case. Examples :— 

Ri-g4i chéngpd, colder than water. 

_Mi-g&i s6pd, hotter than fire. 

Jéng-gi iyet pd, greater than I. 

Changing the noun for the word Th4mche, all, we have the form of 
the superlative degree. 

Thamche-géi iyetpé, greater than all. 

Another mode of forming this degree of comparison is by such ¢- 
pressions as great of the great, the first word being put in the form of 
the genitive case. Ex: lyet-po-g4 iyetpo. 

Ring-bu-ga ringbu, long of the long, or the longest. 
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NUMERALS. 


The system on which the Chénglo numerals is founded will be best 
exemplified by the following list :— 


1. Thar. 31. Khéi-thur d&ng song-thur, 
2. Nyik-ching. &e. 
3. Sém. 40. Khéinyik-ching, (¢w0-score.) 
4. Phi. 41. Khai nyik-ching dang thur, 
5. Ngé. &c. 
6. Khung. 50. Khéi nyik-ching déng se. 
7. Zam. §1. Khéi nyik-ching d&ng song 
8. Yen. thur, &ec. 
9. G&. 60. Khf&i sim (three-score.) 
10. Se, which in composition 80. Khéi phi, (four-score.) 
becomes Song. 100. Khengé. 
11. Song-thur. 200. Khii-se (¢en-score.) 
12. Song-nyik-ching. 300. Khai-song4. 
13, Song-sim, &c. 400. Nisu-thur. 
20. Khéi-thur (one-score.) 500. Nisthur ding khengé. 
21. Khéi-thur déng-thur, one- 600. Nisthur déng khfise. 
score and one. 700. Nisthur déng kh4i songé. 


22, Khéi-thur dang nyik-ching. 800. Nisi nik ting. 
23. Khai-thur ding sim, &c. 900. Nisi nik ting ding khenga4., 
30. Khéi-thur dang se. 1000. Nisi nik ting déng khiise. 
Or Pronovuns. 
The Persona, Pronouns are Jang, J. Nén, Thou, and Dan, He. 
In declension they admit of the same terminations as the nouns. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. J&ng, J. Nom. Jfng thimche, We. 
Gen. Jénggé, mine. Gen. J&ng thémche gf, ours. 
Dat. Jénggé, to me. Dat. Jéng thaémche gi, to us. 
Abl. Jéng géi, from me. Abl. Jang thémche géi, from us. 
Ace. Jéng or Jénge, me. Acc, Jang thémche, wa. 
Instr. Jéng gyi, with or by me. Instr. Jéng thamche gyi, with or by 
us. 
loc. Jéng nfing, in me. Loc. J&ng thamche ning, in us. 


The plurals of the second and third persons are Nan thémche, and 
Dan thimche. 
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The DemonsTRATIVE Pronouns are Thé, this; Ny, that ; and 
Lelé, used to denote an object more remote. 

The InTERoGATIVE Pronouns, are Ebuyé, who? Obfchd, which ? 
and Hang, what 7 

Or VEBBs. 

Chénglo verbs admit of no inflections indicative of person or number. 
The following paradigm will serve to show the forms a verb assumes iu 
its different tenses :— 

De, the root of the verb to go. 

InprcaTIvE Moop. 
Present Indefinite. Jéng Dele, Igo. Nan dele, ‘how goest, &e. 
Present Definite, Jéing Denché, I am going 


Imperfect, Jéng Denchob4, I was going. 
Perfect, Jang Debé, I went. 
Future, Jéng Dedong I will go. 


ImPERATIVE Moon. 

This mood exists only in the second person, and the simple verb is 
used to express it, as Nan De, go thou. 

The PorentiaL Moon is formed by the addition of the word rdébe, 
or any other term significant of power, ability, &. Jang Dele ré-be, 
I can go. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Dele, going. 
Dewe, having gone. 
GERUNDS. 
Dew4, to go. 
Dene-nédu, or Delenang k&, for the purpose of going. 

Interrogation is expressed by the addition of the interrogative parti- 
cle md. Thus: Nain Deleméd? Do you go? 

The negative particle m& is usually placed before the verb whea 
negation is implied. Thus: Ma del4, I go not. It is also used in the 
prohibitive form, M4 de, Do noé go. 

Some of the Adverbs in common use are— 

Omé, zow. Chépten, slowly. 
Singye, afterwards. - ti? when? 
D6j6, quickly. Khinang, fo-day. 
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N&mnying, to-morrow. Betpe, in the morning. 
Ining, yesterday. Nye-ri, in the evening. 
SENTENCES. 


Thongsi de, Go to the market. 

Jéng bréngkhé khu phéi, Bring me some rice. 

Jéngé& binang khunch4, I am very hungry. 

Khu géng hang ya? What is the price of rice? 

Nén-shi hémtur chfspe yA? How much do you want ? 

Dém phiekchd, Open the trunk. 

Naha hang chék4bé janggye gédong, I will see what you have. 

N&é shiye hang d&k ché yA? What are you saying ? 

Janggé Kabni 6dé6, Come along with me. 

Ri lenggd lokko de, Go across the river. 

Jéng Smébu m4 nydng bé, I have not got it yet. 

Nan omch& unye jéng bo dedong, When you come again I shall go. 

Ng&mre ngémre 6d6, Come every day (daily.) 

Jéng dénye mathong ché, I have not seen him. 

Nénj& repté hingé uphéi yA? Why have you come to me? 

Jang ne képni hémtur chole yé? How long shall I remain with you ? 

Jéing kfpni binéng s4m chye, Continue with me three days. 

Nan omché kornye dphé jinggye loyikpe, When you return I shall 
converse with you. 

THe Ga’Ro. 

The Gé4ros occupy that triangular extent of mountainous country 
between the left bank of the Brahmaputra and the Khassia Hills. 
From its apex to its base, this triangle lies between the 25° and the 26° 
of N. latitude, and the base itself extends from the 90° to the 91° of 
E. longitude. 

The Géros have no traditionary legends whatever that may serve to 
enlighten us on the subject of their origin. Their remote situation, 
and their physical appearance, together with their modes and customs, 
so diverse from those of the Bhotias, would at first militate against the 
supposition that they were in any way connected with the Cis-Himalay- 
an tribes. This connection however is now made apparent from the 
strong affinity existing between the language of the Gdros and the 
several dialects spoken by those tribes. Though these present several 
modifications, they may nevertheless be traced to the same radi- 
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cals, so as to prove that an essential affinity existed in their primitive 
structure, thus affording historical evidence of such a nature as it is 
impossible for either accident or design to have falsified. 

The Géros make use of no written characters ; and if they at any 
prior period had adopted the alphabetic symbols of the Bhotias, it is 
highly probable that their subsequent removal from all contact with 
them, together with all the hardships to which an emigrating tribe 
must naturally be subjected, have obliterated all traces of it. 

Or Nouns. 

Géro nouns have two numbers. The Plural is formed by the addi- 
tion of the word rang, signifying a//. To this form, in declension, the 
signs of the cases are affixed as in the singular number. 

The following are the affixes used in the formation of Cases :— 


Nominative, 

Genitive, ni. Accusative, kh6. 
Dative, nf. Instrumental, chi. 
Ablative, nikhé. Locative, 6. 


According to the above scheme, the noun Nok, @ house, may be thus 
declined :— 


Singular. Plural. 

Nom. N6k, a house. Nom. Nok-rang, houses. 
Gen. Nokni, of a house. Gen. Nok-rangni, of houses. 
Dat. Nokné4, to a house. Dat. No6k-rangné, to houses. 
Abl. Noknikhé, from a house. Abl. Nok-réng-nikhd, from houses. 
Acc. Nokkhd, house. . Ace. Nok-réng-khd, houses. 
Instr. Noék-chi, with or by a@ Instr. Nék-rang-chi, with or by 

house. houses. 
Loc. Nok6, in a house. Loc. Nok-rang6, in houses. 


Gender. In this language, as in most others, the names of the most 
common male and female objects in nature, are applied absolutely and 
without any relation to one another. 


Examples. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
Mande, a man. Mechik, @ woman. 
Adé, elder brother. Abi, elder sister. 
Nond, younger brother. Ano, younger sister. 


Apha, father. Ama, mother. 
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The adjectives Biphé and Bim4, male and female, are commonly 
added to the nouns that stand for animals. Thus: Achak, a@ dog. 
Mase.: Achak biph4. Fem.: Achak bim&. Méchak, a deer. Masc.: 
Méchak b{phé. Fem.: Machak bim&. Denbd, a cat. Masc.: Denbé 
biphé. Fem. : Denbé bima. 

Or ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives always follow the nouns they serve to qualify. As Bithe 
manna, a ripe fruit, Ménde nama, a good man. 

When a substantive is used adjectively to express a quality as existing 
in another noun, it is put in the genitive case. Thus: Méndenf jak, 
the human hand, or literally the hand of man. Ambal, wood, Ambalni 
kethali, @ toooden knife. 

Adjectives do not admit of comparison by any regular inflections ; 
the comparative degree is expressed by the dative case of the noun, and 
the addition of a word signifying than, beyond, §c. Thus, Réwé, long. 
Ina bate réw&, longer than this. Delé, great. Angné bite del4, greater 
than I. In the superlative degree the comparison is made with the 
word Rang or Darang, all, and the word bite, ¢han, is placed after the 
adjective. Thus, Déréng-n4é del bate, greater than all, (greatest,) 
Darang-n4 (row-bfte) robéte, longer than all, (longest.) 

When an adjective is used in composition with a noun the signs of 
the cases are usually affixed to the adjective. Thus: 

Nom. Ménde némjé, a bad man. 

Gen. Mande némjé-ni, of a bad man. 

Dat. Mande némjé-né, fo a dad man, §c. 
NUMERALS, 

The numeral system of the G4éros is emphatically decimal, and ex- 
tends only so far as to admit of the enumeration of the fingers and toes. 


1. Sha. 11. Chi-shé. 

2. Gini. 12. Chi-gini. 

3. Githam. 13. Chi-githam. 

4. Bn. 14. Chi-bri. 

5. Bonga. 15. Chi-bongé. 

6. Dok. 16. Chi-dok. 

7. Sni. 17. Chi-sni. 

8. Chet. 18. Chi-chct. 

9. Shku. 19. Chi-shkt. 
10. Skang. 20. Chi-skang. 
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A peculiarity in the use of the above numerals is here worthy of 
notice. 

When applied to men, the particle Shak, is always prefixed ; thus: 
Mfnde sh&k skang, fen men. Angnd néné shék-bri dongé, I have five 
brothers. And when the individuals of a group or company are reck- 
oned up the computation proceeds thus: Shék-sh4, Shak-gini, Shak- 
githam, or Shék-tham, Shiék-bri, &c. 

When the numerals are applied to individuals of the brute creation, 
they are preceded by the particle Mang; thus: M4chu m4ng-dok, az 
cows. D66 mféng-githam chk4éngaha, we carried off three forls. 

When enumerating inanimate objects the particle Ge is always pre- 
fixed to the numerals, thus: Am ge-gini, two mats. Meng-go-ni jéé 
ge-bri, a cat has four legs. 

Or Pronouns. 

The Personat Pronouns are Angi, I; N&-6, Thou ; and U4, he; 
with their plurals Chingé, we ; Ndsimong, you ; and U4-madéng, they. 
No distinction is made on account of gender. They are declined like 
nouns. 


Ist Person. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Angé, J. Nom. Ching4, we. 
Gen. Angni, mine. Gen. Chingni, ours. 
Dat. Angn4, fo me. Dat. Ching-né, to us. 
Abl. Angnikho, from me. Abl. Ching-nikho, from us. 
Acc. Ang-kho, me. Acc. Ching-kho, ws. 
Instr. Ang-chi, by me. Instr. Ching-chi, by us. 
Loc. Ang-o, in me. Loc. Ching-o, in us. 
2nd Person. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. N&é, thou. Nasimong, you. 
Gen. Néngni, thine. Nangsimongni yours. 
Dat. Néng-né, fo thee. Nésimongné, to you. 
Abl. Nang-nikho, from thee. Nésimongnikho, from you. 
Acc. Niang-kho, thee. Nésimongkho, you. 
Instr. Nang-chi, by thee. Nésimongchi, by you. 


Loc. Néang-o, in thee. NA4simongo, t you. 
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3rd Person. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Ua, he. Uémiding, they. 
Gen. Uni, his. Uémédéngni, thetre. 
Dat. U4né4, or Und, fo hem. Udmédangné, to them. 
Abl. Nénikho, from him. Uémfadingkho, from them. 
Ace. U4-kho, him. Uém4dang-kho, hem. 
Instr. Ué-chi, by him. Usémédang-chi, dy them. 


Loc. U&4é6 or Usino, tn him. Uémidango, in them. 

The DEMONSTRATIVE Pronowns are, 14, this, and O/4, that ; with 
their plurals Térang, these, and O’éréng, those. 

The INTERROGATIVE Pronouns are Shi, who ? Badié, which 7 and 
Mii, what ? 

These are all declined like the Personal Pronouns. 


Or VERBS. 

The Substantive verb, fo de, is, in Géro, usually expressed by the 
reduplication of the final letter of a word. Thus: from ném4, good, 
we have Nama, it ts good. Nok, a house, Nokké, it ts a house. The 
verb Dong, to be, fo exist, is often used with the same signification. 
Thus: Wl dong, tf #8 fire. 

The verb To Go, may be thus conjugated :— 


InpicaTtvE Moon. 

Present Indefinite. Ysng-né, I go, thou goest, he goes, &e. [This 
is also the form of the Gerund, signifying to 
go, or for the purpose of going. | 

Present Definite. lang-eng4, I am going, $c. 

Imperfect. léng-engé-chim, I was going, $c. 

Perfect. Téng-64 or Jéng-4, I went, Se. 

Perfect Definite. léngé-chim, I have gone, $c. 

Future proximate, Ines6, I will go, &c. 

Future remote, langkhing, I will go, &c. {This form also 

denotes termination. ] 


PARTICIPLES. 
Present, Tange, gotng. 
Continuative, Tango ifngo, going or continuing to go. 


Past, lang mong, having gone. 
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IMPERATIVE Moon. 


The only instance in which this mood really exists is in the 2nd per- 
son, ling-bé, go thou. 

The Potential mood includes a variety of ideas which may be er- 
pressed by words signifying ability, duty, &c. 

Iéngné manné4 or IéngnA mén khen n4, may or can go. 

I4ngn4 mankhe chim, might have gone. 

SusyJuNncTIVE Moon. 

langodde, If I go. 

The verb in the Passive Voice is conjugated in the same manner as 
the preceding, with the addition of the word min, introduced between 
the verb and its inflection. 

INDICATIVE. 


Present Indefinite, Tang-m4n-na, I am gone. 
Present Definite, Téng-mfn-eng4, being gone. 


Imperfect, Iéng-min-engichim, was being gone. 
Perfect, Tang-man-44, was gone. 


Perfect Definite, Téngé-man-chim, have been gone. 
Future proximate, I-mfn es&, will be gone. 
Future remote. Taéng-man-kheng, will be gone. 


And s0 on through the other moods and tenses. 

Negation is implied by the use of the word j4, after the verb im its 
various tenses. 

Angé iéng, I do not go. 

U4 thole agén-ja, he tells no lies. 

The same word is added to adjectives to express a negative quality. 
Thus: Namé4, good; Namja, dad. 

The prohibitory form is expressed by prefixing the particle dé, to the 
verb with which it is used. Thus: Dé lang, go not. 

Khimi-nani dé shal, do not pull her tail. 

The interrogative particle m4 is usually placed after the verb or at 
the end of a sentence in which a question is asked. Ndé4& uné khenné 
mi? Are you afraid of him? N4& déélo nokné ines& m&i? Will you 
go home to day ? | 

The general mode of arranging words into sentences is the same 2s 
that which prevails in the Bhotia ; nouns precede their attributes and 
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the verb stands at the end of the sentence, having its qualifying adverb 
placed immediately before it. This mode, however, is not always 
attended to in the G&ro and its cognate dialects, in which we often 
find sentences follow no other order in their construction than what the 
taste or fancy of the composer may suggest: sometimes making the 
object, sometimes the action, and sometimes the modification of the 
action to precede or follow the other parts. The confusion which this 
might be supposed to occasion is avoided by the manner of inflecting 
their words, by which they are made to refer to the others with which 
they ought to be connected, in whatever part of the sentence they occur, 
the mind being left at liberty to connect the several parts with one 
another after the whole sentence is concluded. 
ADVERBS. 

Bashko, when ? 

Béshikchang, how many times ? 

Bachi, where 7? 

Ino, here. 

Ufno, there. 

Aphélo or Aphilchi, outside. 

Ning-chi, inside. 

Nédng, now. 

Bashko-bishkob&, sometimes. 

Shélantini, or Shaldrang, always. 

Paék-pak, quickly. 

Kasn-késn, slowly. 

Wal6-s4l6, day and night. 

Pringd, in the morning. 

Athamé, tn the evening. 

Maina, why. 

Naémé, well. 

Indin, so. 

Thalja, truly. 

Bashik, how many ? 

Bashish&k, dié¢o, applied to men. 

Bashikméng, ditto, applied to inferior animals. 

Post-positive particles, in this language supply the place of the pre- 
positions in occidental tongucs. They generally follow the noun in 
the Genitive case, though the sign of the genitive is often omitted. 

Makhé, with, Angni makhé rebé, Come with me. 

Nung, iz, Ua nok nung dongé, He is tn the house. 

Koshak, upon, Adung chéngrowé koshak, upon the high hill. 

Sipang, near, Wal sipang d4 i4ng, Go not near the fire. 
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Skang, before, Angni skéng-sking ifngb6, Go before me. 
Jéming, after, Usni jiméng jimfng ibébo, Come after him. 
SENTENCES. 

Béoné inesi? Where (are you going, or) will you go? 

Makhé wikheng, J¢ will rain. 

Ang makhé rebo, Come with me. 

Minde-bisé-ring r64, The boys play. 

Maché mfinde chké, The tiger kills men. 

N64 uné khen jimi? Are you not afraid of him? 

Menggé mdshe chk&, The cat kills mice. 

Ualé nikhf, She sees in the dark. 

Jékskhil métté, Her claws are sharp. 

Khimi daésh4l, do not pull her tail. 

Khimi shélode, khuékheng, If you pull her tail, she will scratch you. 

Néthok némmakho nibo, Look at this fine fish. 

Angé ué nathokho balsisi minné, I caught this fish with a hook. 

Chi dongjfde, shi kheng, If it have not water, it will die. 

Khimi dékshé tengé, It shakes its tail. 

U6 shi khu j4, It ts not dead. 

Mande chio théngj4, Men do not live in the water. 

Matte méngshé shéén, There ts but one God. 

U6 thénga mémung 6b4 shijé, He lives for ever. 

A& shilgi dékké, He made the earth and the heavens. 

Ang kho, nang kho, dérfng kho gimm4, He made me and you and 
all things. 


Bél githing, échu déll4, chi bima, shél, j4, doshék diipil jéshkhi, 
idrangkhob& métte d&kké, The green tree, the high mountain, the 


great water, the sun, the moon, the twinkling stars, God made all 
these. 


Minde sékséni degap& sakni. Dephante songép4 uni phégép4 kho 
One man (had) two sons. The younger son to his father 


fgéna. E Aphd! 4ngné gam mattém énbé. Unphéagépé 
said, O Father! tome a share of the wealth give. His father 
gamkhé _shuale onnaé. Uni jé méné depbéate 


the wealth dividing gave (it tohim.) A few days after the 
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songépé &thing gimkhé 4imang sangche léchi léngé ; 
younger son = hits own wealth taking toa/far country went; 
wo sangd 8 6=._- thing nim jéimang thing gimkhéd gomféité. 
tthat country he tn doing wickedly his wealth spent. 
Nkhemo uni gim gamméthdkete uA sangd 4k4él ongaé, 
4fterwards his wealth having spent tn that country a dearth was, 
wh bén bara dukh ongéé. Unkho& _—_unisangéni ménde shéksé 
his great distress was. Then of that country one man 
chinédongé ungkhemang uni nék shephéngona ifngé. §§ Ué ménde 
being rich there to - his house he went. That man 
wikhé wk nerikné anné, wikné chiné énéko v4 
him pigs to keep gave, to the pigs the food (that was) given he 


chang dakké, un&dféréngbi chéné onjé. Nkhemung  4théng 
wished toeat, tohimnoone gavetoeat. After shut his own 


-guhkho réimang = gin, hi! h4i! éng phégopini nokd 


mind being distressed he said, alas! tn my father’s house 


sikar ménde  ménnfdongé, undde dngébé chané mankhechim. 
servants are many, there I also to eat might have. 


- Kogh ioni ifngkbeng éphéni_-—_nokonf. 


I hence will go tomy father’s house. 
Tue Kéicuari. 


The K4chéris, or (as they term themselves) Bérrds, are a numerous 
race, found in almost all parts of the valley of Asam, but principally 
along its northern and southern boundaries. Chatgari, a frontier dis- 
trict, situated between Desh Durrung and the Bhotan hills, seems to be 
their principal Jocal ; and here their numbers are said to amount to 
about 30,000, which is about half the K4chéri population in the valley. 

Destitute of any written characters, they have no historical records of 
any kind from which to deduce proofs of their origin ; and their tradi- 
tionary legends throw but a faint light on the subject. An examination 
into their language however furnishes abundant proof of their intimate 
connection with the tribes of the Cis-Himalayas. A large proportion 
of their vocables are identical with those of the Géros, and almost all 
the rest may be traced to some dialect of the Thibetan, while the idiom 

2F 
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of the language and the peculiarities of its grammar show abundant 
traces of descent from a common origin. 

Closely connected with the Kichéris, among the mhabitants of the 
plains, are the Hojéi K4chéris, the Kochis, (including the Modai Ko- 
chis, the Phulguriyas, and Hermias,) the Mechis, the Dhimals, and the 
Rabhas. 

It is not our purpose at present to say anything of these dialects, 
between which and the K4ch4ri the differences are rather nominal than 
real, but our remarks will have reference only to the peculiarities of the 
Kéchéri language. 

Or Nouns. 

Nouns have two numbers. The plural is generally formed by the ad- 
dition of the word phir, to which, in declension, the signs of the cases 
are added as in the singular number. 

Cases are formed by the use of the following post-positive particles, 
which except in the Dative case are added to nouns in the genitive form. 


Nominative, 

Genitive, ni. 
Dative, no, hé. 
Ablative, hréi. 
Accusative, 6. 
Instrumental, jang. 
Locative, 46-h4. 


In accordance with the above scheme, the noun Manse, a maa, may 
be thus declined : 
Singular. 
Nom. Manse, a man. 
Gen. Mansent, of a man. 
Dat. Mansené, fo a man. 
Abl. Ménseni phrai, from a man. 
Acc. Manse khé, or Manseni khd, man. 
Instr. Ménsenijang, by a man. 
Loc. Maneeni 46, or M&nsenihé, in a man. 


Plural. 


Nom. Ménse-phur, men. 

Gen. |§ Manse-phurni, of men. 

Dat. MAnse-phur né6, ¢o men. 

Abl. Ménse-phur ni phrai, from men. 
Acc. Manse-phur kh6, men. 

Instr. | Ménse-phur ni jang, by men. 
Loc. Manse-phurni 46, 2n man. 
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Gender. The most common nouns have distinct terms to denote the 
distinction of sex. Thus: 


Masculine. Feminine. 
Ménse, man. Hinj46, woman. 
Bishi, husband. Bihi, wife. 
Aphé, father. Ki, mother. 
Biphé, father. Bim4, mother. 
Adé, elder brother. Béi, elder sister. 
Phong bé4i, younger brother. Bin&néo, younger sister. 


Minse géthdé, man-child (boy.) Hinjéd gothd, woman-child (girl.) 
The words, Jeu, and Jelé, which are equivalent to the terms male 
and female, are commonly added to the nouns that stand for animals, 
There are exceptions however to this rule, the terms Béndé and Béndi, 
Phénté and Phénti, Pheré and Pheri, are in certain cases substituted for 


the usual sexual postfixes. 
Masculine. Feminine. 
4 Dog, Cheimé-jelé. Cheimé-jeu. 
A Tiger, Mosé-jelé. Mosé-jeu. 
4 Cat, Méuji-béndé. Méuji-béndi. 
A Deer, Khutiémoi-phinté. Khutiémoi-phénti. 
4 Goat, Barmé-phénté. Birmé-phénti. 
4 Buffalo, Moichi-phers. Moichi-pheri. 


Or ADJECTIVES. 

In K&ch4ri, the qualifying adjuncts are placed as often before as after 
the substantives; thus: Manse géhim, a good man. Hfémmé géthd, 
snaughty boy. Hinjédsé laji ganang, a modest maid. Hangsi guphut, 
6 white goose. 

Adjectives expressing an abstract quality are formed by the addition 
of the word Ganang, having, possessing. Thus: Khnéi, hair ; Khnsi 
ganang, hairy. 

Rang, colour ; Rang ganang, coloured. 
Higré, a forest ; Hagr& ganang, woody. 
Negative adjectives are formed by the addition of Geyé, empty. Thus: 
Rang, colour ; Rang-gey&, colourless. 
Bide, juice ; Bide-gey4, juiceless. 
Thik&é, wealth, money ; Théké-geyé, poor, penniless. 
Hi, cloth ; Hi-gey6, naked, 
2° 2 
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Comparison.—Adjectives admit of no inflections expressive of the 
degrees of comparison. A person or thing is therefore described as 
possessing some quality beyond another, or more than all; and for this 
purpose the word Chin, than, is added to the adjective, and the substan- 
tive with which the comparison is made is put in the genitive case. 
Instead of the sign of the genitive case, the euphonic particle Bo is some- 
times used. Thus, Gedet, great. Bini gedet chin, or Binbé gedet chin, 
greater than this. 

Boind, all; Béini gedet chin, or Béindbd gedet chin, greater than all. 

Gré, hard. Bini gré chin, harder than this. Sarni gr chin, harder 
than tron. Boini, or Boindbo gra chin, hardest of ail. 

NUMERALS. 

The following is the cardinal series of numbers extending only to 10. 
When it is necessary to reckon beyond this number, the Kachéris adopt 
the numeral system of the Bengalis. 


1. Che. 6. Ré. 
2. N&i, or Gai. 7. Sni. 
3. Tham. 8. Jat. 
4. Bre. 9. Chku. 
5. Ba. 10. Ji. 


When applied to human beings, the particle Sé, is prefied to the nu- 
merals, when applied to other animals, Ma; to inanimate objects, Thii; 
to trees, &c. Phéing: to articles enumerated by pieces, Géng. With 
the addition of these prefixes, the numeral may either precede or follow 
the noun. Ex. Ma4nse sénéi, two men. Burmé mabre, four goats 
Phitéi théiro, six fruits, &c. 

Or Pronouns. 

The Personal pronouns are Ang, I; Nang, thou; and Bi, he ; with 
their plurals Jang, or Jang-phur, we; Nangsur, ye; and Bisur, they. 
No distinction is made on account of gender. They are declined hike 
the nouns. 


Ist Person. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Ang, I. Nom. Jang, or Jangphur, we. 
Gen. <Angni, mine. Gen. Jangni, ours. 
Dat. Angné, or Angnihé, tome. Dat. Jangnd, to us. 
Abl. Angniphr&i, from me. Abl. Jangniphréi, from us. 


Acc. Angkhd, me. Acc. Jangkhd, wa. 
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Inst.. Ang jang, dy me. Inst. Jang jang, dy us. 
Loc. Angniéd, tn me. Loc. Jangnifid, tn us. 
2nd Person. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Nang, thou. Nom. Nangsur, ye. 
Gen. Nangni, thine. Gen. Nanggsurni, yours. 
Dat. Nangno, fo thee. Dat. Nangsurnd, to you. 
Abl. Nangniphrai, from thee. Abl. Nangsurniphréi, from you. 
Ace. Nang khd, thee. Ace. Nangsur khéd, you. 
Inst. Nang jang, by thee. Inst. Nangsurnijang, by you. 
Loc. Nangniéo, in thee. Loc. Nangsur nifd, in you. 
3rd Person. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Bi, he, she, it. Nom. Bisur, they. 
Gen. Bini, Aiea. Gen. Bisurni, theirs. 
Dat. Bind, to him. Dat. Bisurnd, fo them. 
Ab. Biniphréi, from him. Abl. _Bisurniphréi, from them. 
Acc. Bikhéd, or Binikhd, Aim. Acc. _Bisurkhd, or Bisurnikhé, 
them. 
Inst. Binijang, by Aim. Inst. Bisurnijang, by them. 
Loc. Biniéd, in him. Loc. _Bisurniéd, in them. 


The DEMONSTRATIVE Pronovuns are Beye, this ; and Boyu, that; 
with these plurals, Beyphur, these ; and Boyphur, those. 

The INTERROGATIVE Pronouns, are Shur, who? Bébe, which? 
and M4, what 7? 

They are all declined like the personal pronouns. 


Or VERBs. 

The Substantive verb, To be, appears to be wholly wanting in Ké- 
chéri; its place is often supplied by the verb Dang, exist. Thus: Dii 
dang, it is water. 

All verbs may be conjugated after the form of the following para- 
digm. 

InpicaTivE Moon. 
Present. § Jé-dang, am eating. Théng-dang, am going. Méu-dang, 
am doing. 

Here the verb Dang, exist, is added to the root of the verb as an 


auxiliary. 
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Imperfect. Jé-béi, or Jé-néi, ate. Théng-béi, or Théng-néi, went. 
Méu-béi, or Méu-n4i, did. 

Perfect. | Jé&dangman, have eaten. Th&ng-dangman, have gone. 
Méu-dangman, have done. 

Future, (proximate.) J&-nise, will eat. Théng-nise, will go. Méu- 
nise, will do. 

Future, (remote.) Jé&-gan, will eat. Théng-gan, will go. Méu-gan, 


will do. 
PARTICIPLES. 
Present. Jé-dang, eating. Th&éng-dang, going. Méu-dang, doing. 
Past. Jénéne, having eaten. Théng-nfne, having gone. Mién- 


nfne, having done. 
Gerund. Jéné, to eat, for the purpose of eating. 
Th&ng-n6, fo go, for the purpose of going. 
Mau-né, to do, for the purpose of doing. 

The verb Ling, take away, is sometimes compounded with another 
verb, to convey the idea of an action having been done completely, or 
effectually. Thus. Ang méu-léng-béi, I have done (it) effectually. 
Nang jé-léng-b4i, thou hast eaten (it) completely. Bi th&ng-léng-bii, 
he has gone away effectually. 

ImPERATIVE Moon. 

The only instance in which this mood really exists is in the 2nd 
person. Here the root of the verb is used. As; Nang j6, eat thon. 
Nang thang, go thou. The English form, let me eat, &c. is expressed 
by the addition of the verb Ho, give, or Than, permit. Thus; Angno 
jané hd, let me eat. Angkho théngné than, let me go. 

The Subjunctive Mood, is formed as in English, by prefixing the 
subjunctive particle if, Jadi. Thus; Ang jadi jédang, If I eat. Jadi 
nang thaénggan, If thou wilt go. 

PotentTraL Moon. 

Power or capacity is usually expressed by H44, to be able, added ta 
the gerund. 

Ang théingné-héégan, I will be able to go, or I can go. 

Bi mauns-héabéi, He was able todo. And so through all the other 
tenses. 

The use of the word Gaman as an auxiliary, appears to give us 8 
form of a Preterpluperfect tense in this mood? Thus, Ang j4-gaman, 
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I might, could or would have eaten. Nang thaéng-gaman, Thou 
sightest have gone. 

Duty or obligation, is expressed by the word N&éng-gan. Thus: Nang 
thingné-ning-gan, You must go. 

The Optative Mood, or the form expressive of desire, is denoted by 
the word N4m4i used as an auxiliary after the gerund. Thus, Ang 
thingné-néméi, I wish fo go. Bi jéné-némféidang, He ts desiring to 
eat. 

The Prohibitive form is expressed by D4, used as a prefix to the verb 
in the Imperative Mood. Dé thing, Gonot. D6 jé, Eat not. Da 
m&u, Do not. 

Simple Negation is expressed by the particle A (changed into Y4 
aftera vowel). Thus. Ang thény4, I do not go. Bi j&-y4, he does not 
eat. 

When a question is asked, the interrogative particle Né is usually 
added to the verb. Thus: Nang thdngna-hff4gan n4? Wilt thou be 
able to go? This particle is omited when any other word in the 
sentence imphes an interrogation. Thus: Bi mé bidang, What does 
he want 7? Nang m4 réidang, What art thou saying 7 

The Passive voice is usually formed by means of an auxiliary verb, 
signifying, to be, to eat, to exist, &c. added to the root of the primary 
verb. Thus from Bu, strike, and J&, eat, we have— 

Present tense. Ang bu j4 dang, I am struck. 

Imperfect. Ang bu jabéi, I was struck. 

Perfect. Ang bu jé dangman, I have been struck, or I have eaten 
a beating ; and so on through all the other tenses. 

The general mode of arranging words into sentences is the same as 
that, that obtains in the Bhotia and Garo, and is common to ail trans- 
positive languages. 

A few of the Adverbs and other indeclinable particles in common use, 
are here subjoined. 


Jitidé, when. Monéiéo, in the evening. 
O/b614, then. Géban, to-morrow. 
Undid, afterwards. Miy6, yesterday. 
MDane, xow. Dini, to-day. 

Obédl4, when 7 Mé4ééh, where 7 


Fhungid, tn the morning. Beha, here. 
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Boihé, there. Gobfing, suck. 
Gejind, afar of. Thisi, Baéngéi, létle. 
Maina, why 7 Thubfi, enough. 
Mébre, how ? Kintu, du. 
Thiip-chy&, how many 7 Aré, and, also. 
Besebing, how much ? L&se-lise, slowly. 
Jesebing, as much. Maér-mér, quickly. 
Usibing, so much. U, Nongs, yes. 
Erehéi, so, like this. Geyé, Nongé, no. 
Hoérehéi, like that. 
SENTENCES. 

Nangni néwé mé ? 

What is your name ? 

Angni néw4 Pislé. 

My name is Pisld. 

Nang bajér4é thangn4nanggan. 


You must go to the Bazar. 

Dini s4nsemén mé& mu dangman ? 

What have you done all day long 7? 

Nang jidi mithigo m4 ni kté? 

If you know why do you not speak ? 

Ang mungbé kté ke. 

I did not say any thing. 

No luna uwé némai. 

Look for bamboos to build a house. 

Hinse jen dud jen gobone dang. 

Keep the ducks and fowls apart. 

Angni se-ging-géu géséng nféne déthé. 

Do not stand before me. | 
Wotni jeng angni jeng d& gésdng. af 
Do not stand between me and the fire. 

Angni 6dé khé lingdangman phaié kshe. 

I have called my brother but he would not .come. 
Bi ktédang géban phéiné ndémfidang. 

He says he wishes to come to-morrow. 

Géban phungéd phi. 


Come early to-morrow morning. 
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Théngné nébéi dang théi, théng. 
Tf you wish to go now, go. 
Ang m4 kt4égan bikhuno gunidang. 
Lam thinkiug of what I am to say. 

Séche mfnseh4 psérl4 sfnfi dangman. Peérla godéi sthéngni 
Toacertain man ftwosons there were. The younger son to hie 
biphéhé ktébéi, Hele Aphé! Thakn4 chijchéré jidange dngbhégche 
fether said, O father ! the goods that will fall 

mangan fngnihd, Sthéngni bdéstu bisurni  rdénnénnéi hdbéi. 
to my lot give to me. His own goods to them having divided he gave. 

Sénneisur thangnénnféi,  psérlé godéi dhdén-bdéstu léingnfénnéi, 
4 few days having passed, the younger son his substance having taken, 
gejanhé dekhéé thangbéi. Sthéngni thékhé erine sephéi thérobéi. Boibé 
toa far country went. His wealth vuselessly he spent. <All 
ephéi thérénénnéi bi dekhéd. Angkél jabéi, Abélé 
having squandered in that country a famine was (or ate up). Then 

janemane héml&ngbai. Uné6 bi théngnénnéi ib 
not having to eat he dried up (starving). Then he having gone in that 
dekha6 giri nose nad thébéi. Bi ménse om& gdmné 
country ina householder'’s house remained. The man swine to feed 
dublisé thindtbéi. Obdl& dm&i jéna gunde  jang sthdngni 
in the field sent (him). Then for pigs to eat the huske with his own 
ude bunghuné isséjibéi, kintu bine rédbéd hddékse. Unéd 
belly to fill he was desirous, Gut noone gave (him). Then 
ménsS = gugleinfna, bi ktébéi, Angni &phé4 béndi golam jébrange- 
in mind being pained, he said, My father's servants are 
dang jana léngna méne dang, binikhiribo j&braéngedang, 
many, to eat enough (they) have, more than that they all have, 
Angé ikhSmukhinéna théidang, 4ng biniphrdéi éphéhé 
I for want of food am dying, I hence to (my) father 
théng-gan. 
will go. 
N. B. These notes had been written before I had had an opportuni- 
26 
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ty of seeing Mr. Hodgson’s “ First Essay on the Aborigines of India.” 
On a comparison of his remarks on the grammar of the “ Bodo” 
(Kachari) language with those here submitted, a few discrepancies will 
be observable, particularly in the conjugation of verbs. 

After a careful re-examination of my notes, however, I have seen no 
reason for introducing any amendments. The want of agreement be- 
tween us may probably be attributable to local peculiarities. 

Tae Miri. 

The chief seat of the Miris appears to be the low hills north of 
- Banskotta and Lukimpur, from whence the exactions and cruel ravages 
of their formidable neighbours the Abors, have compelled them to 
emigrate in large numbers, into the plains of Upper Asam. 

The Abors, and Bor-Abors occupy an extensive range of mountain- 
ous country, along the southern exposure of the great Himalaya chain 
extending from the 94° to the 97° of east longitude and bordering, it 
is said, on Thibet and China. 

A partial comparison of the dialects spoken by these tribes furnishes 
abundant evidence of their original consanguinity ; while the coincid- 
ence between their vocables and the terms in common use by the Thibi- 
tan tribes is frequent and uniquivocal. 

The Miri, being the only one of these dialects we have had an oppor- 
tunity of examining, our remarks relating to grammar, will have refer- 
ence to that dialect only. 

Or Novuns. 

The Cases of nouns, of which there are six, are expressed by the addi- 
tion of post-positive particles, except in the instance of the accusative, and 
sometimes of the Genitive case. The noun which stands in this latter 
relation is often indicated merely by its being placed before the other. 

The absence of a plural form is usually supplied by the introduction 
of the words fréng and kiding, signifying all, to which in declension the 
particles are applied as in the singular number. 

The following is an example of the declension of a noun. 

Elég, a hand. 
Singular. 
Nom. Elég, a hand. 
Gen. Elég, or Elagga, of a hand. 


Dat. Elég-nape, or Elég-kepe, to a Aand. 
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Ace. Elég, hand. 
Abl. Ekég-lékem, or Elfg-kem, from a hand. 
Instr. Elég-k6ki, with a hand. 
Loc. Elég-l6, in a hand. 
Gender is sometimes denoted by distinct words, as : 


Amie, man. Mimm6é, woman. 
Koda, dey. Mieng, girl. 
Babé, father. Nané, mother. 
Péih, uncle. Nify4, aunt. 
Millo, Ausdand. Mieng, wife. 


The male and female of inferior animals are indicated by the terms 
baka and keka, these terms, however, are added only to the last sylla- 
ble of the nouns, thus: 

Dum-sung, a deer. Masc. Sung-baka. Fem. Sung-neka. Menjeg, 
& buffaloe. Masc. Jeg-baka. Fem. Jeg-neka. Sit-te, an elephant. 
Mase. Te-baka. Fem. Te-neka. Saben, a goat. Masc. Ben-baka. 
Fem. Ben-neka. Eki, a dog, Masc. Ki-baka. Fem. Ki-neka. 

In asking a question to ascertain the gender of these animals, a still 
further abbreviation is employed. The last syllable of the noun, and 
the first of the adjective are the only ones used. Thus: 

Tene teba? Is t¢ a male or a female elephant ? 

Kine kiba? Is it a male or a female dog ? 

Benne ben ba? Ie it a male or a female goat ? 
Or ADJECTIVES. 

The position of an adjective in a sentence is immediately after the 
noun it serves to qualify, as: Rdk-pi &imé, a bad egg. Amie 4idf, a 
good man. 

An adjective has no variation of case or number; but when used in 
composition with a noun, the variations of case are usually applied to 
the adjective instead of to the substantive. 

Adjectives are compared by adding Amedég, or Titidég, very, ew- 
ceeding, for the comparative, and At&d4g, for the superlative. Thus :— 
Atég, broad. Atég &medig, broader. Atég Sthdég, broadest. 

Kémpé, beautiful. Kampé titidég, more beautiful, and Kaémpo &tédég, 
most beautiful. 

To give greater force or expression to the comparison the words 
Amedég and 4t&dég are sounded with a lengthened utterance of the 
voice, 
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The most expressive superlative form is made by prefixing the word 
Gpuling, all, to the ordinary superlative. Apuling kéampoé 4tédég, the 
most beautiful of all. 

NUMERALS. 

The Miri numerals, which apparently were meant only to suffice for 

the enumeration of the fingers and toes, are as follows :— 


1. Aké. 11. U-ying-k6-6-k6. 

2. An-i-ké. 12. U-ying-ké-fn-i-ké. 

3. Aum-ké. 13. U-ying-k6-4um-k6. 

4. -pi-ké. 14. U-ying-k6-fpi-k6. 

5. Ang-6-ké. 15. U-ying-kdé-ang-6-k6. 

6. A-keng-k6. 16. U-ying-ké-6-king-k6. 

7. Ki-nit-k6. 17. U-ying-k6-kinit-k6. 

8. Pi-ni-k6é. 18. U-ying-k6-pi-ni-kd. 

9. Ké-néng-kd. 19. U-ying-k6-néng-ké. 
10. U-ying-k6. 20. U-ying-4n-i-ké, or I-ling-ké. 


Or Pronouns. 

The Personal Pronouns are Ngé, I, N6, thou, and Bi, he, with 
their plurals, Ngélu, Nélu, and Bilu. No distinction is made on ac- 
count of gender. 

' They admit of the same variations of case as the nouns. 


Ist Person. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Negé, I. Ng6lu, or Ngoé-lu-ke, We. 
Gen. Ngog, mine. Ngélug, ours. 
Dat. Ngdg-kepe, to me. Ngo-lug-kepe, to us. 
Abl. Negdg-lékem or Ngég-kem, Ngé-lu-kem, orNgd-lu-lokem, frow 
Jrom me. us. 
Acc. Negdém, me. Ngo-lum, ws. 
Instr. Ngdg-kéki, with me. Ngé-lukoki, by or with us. 
Loc. Negé-ld, in me. Ngélu-ld, in us. 
2nd Person. 
Singular. Plural. 
Nom.  N6, thou. N6o-lu, you. 
Gen. Nog, or Nég-ke, thine. Né-lug, yours. 
Dat. Noégke kepe, to thee. Né-lug-kepe, to you. 


Abl. No6g-ke-lé-kem, from thee. No-lug-lokem, or Né-lukem, /ros 


you. 
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Aec. Nom, thee. No-lum, you. 
Instr. Nég-ke-koki, by thee. Nélug koki, by you. 
Loc. Noég-lé, or Nold, in thee. N6-lu-ld, in you. 
3rd Person. 

Singular. Plural. 
Nom. Bi, he. Bi-lu, they. 
Gen. Big or Big-ke, hes. Bi-lug, or Bu lug, theirs. 
Dat. Big-kepe, to him. Bii-lug-kepe, to them. 
Abl. Big-kem, or Big-lo-kem, Bi-lu-kem, or Bi-lug-lo-kem, from 

from him. them. 

Ace. Bim, him. Bi-lum, them. 
Instr. Big-k6oki, by them. Bi-lu-ko-ki, by or with them. 
Loe. Bald in them. Bi-lu-ld, in them. 


The Relative pronouns are Seké, who, and Eng-kd-kd, what. 
Demonstrative pronouns are Sin4, ¢his; Esin4, that ; and Ele, the 
wore remote. They are all declined like the Personal Pronouns. 
Or VERBS. 
Miri verbs admit of no terminations expressive of number and person. 
The following scheme of verbal terminations will serve to show how 
verbs in general are conjugated. 
It may here be remarked that the roots of Miri verbs are generar y 
monosyllabic. 
For the purpose of illustration we shall use the verbal roots, Da, eat. 
Gi, go. K&, see. . 
InpicativE Moon. 
Present Indefinite, dabang.. 
Ngé Da-dabang, I eat. Ngo Gi-dabang, I go. 
Ngdé Ké-dabang, Isee. , 
Present definite, \adabang, or l4bang. 
Ngé Da-lébabang, I am eating. Ngdé Gi-ladabang, I am going. 
Ng6é Kalédabang, I am seeing. 
Second Aorist, Kane. 
Ngé Da-kéne, J did eat. Ngd Gi-kéne, I did go. 
Ngdé Ké-kéne, I did see. 
Imperfect, K4-bang. 
Ngo Da-kébang, I ate. Ngo Gi-kébang, I went. 
Ngé Ké-kaébang, I saw. 
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Perfect, tabang. 
Ngé Da-tabang, I have eaten. Ngd Gi-tabang, I have gone. Ngo 
K4-tabang, I have seen. 
Future, Pabang. 
Ngé Da-pabang, I will eat. Ngé Gi-pabang, I will go. 
Ngo K&-pabang, I will see. 
Imperative Moon. 
The only instance in which this mood really exists is in the Second 
Person. 
K&, or Laéng-k&. 
N6 Da-k4, or Da-lénk4, eat thou. Nod Gi-k6, or Gi-lingké, go thov. 
No Ké6-k4, or Kélingk4, See thou. 

The termination tok6, is commonly used as a more expressive form. 

Thus: Da-tok4, Gi-toké, K4-tok4. 
Gerund, pi. 
Da-pii, to eat, for the purpose of eating. 
Gi-pii, to go, for the purpose of gomg. 
K4-pii, to see, for the purpose of seeing. 
Participle, taléng. 
Da-taling, eating. Gi-taléng, going. 
Ké-taling, seetng. 

Duty or obligation is implied hy the termination K4ng kapa. 

Ngé Da-kéng kapi, I must eat. N6 Gi-kéng kapi, you must 70. 
Ba K4-kéng kaput, he must see. 

Potential Mood, lédang. 

Da-ladang, can eat. Gi-lédang, can go. Ké6-ladang, can see. 

Sometimes the verb Mek4, ¢o be able, is added to the gerund, to e- 

press the same signification ; Da-pii mek4, Gipii meké, K4pii meké. 
_ Negation is expressed by the substitution of mfng for the usual ter- 
mination bang. Thus: Ngé Gi-mang, I do not go. Bi Ké-kéwing, 
He saw not. Ngé Dapa-ming, I will not eat. Nod Gilé-m4ng, you com 
not go. 

Prohibition is denoted by the use of the word iyok4, after the verbel 
root. Thus : Gi-iyok4 ; Do not go. Da-iyok&; Do xot eat. Lu-iyokt, 
Do not speak. 

ADVERBS. 
O'”, yes. Mé, no. 
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Egiddé, truly. Ink6él6, where ? 
Supag, now, immediately. S6, here. 

Lek6, again. Und, there. 
Ladip6, always. Aréld, within. 
Silé, to-day. Luld, without. 
Iyémp6, fo-morrow. Anindo, near. 
Mild, yesterday. Mordé, far. 
Rolo, early. Menfpe, quickly. 
Réuéld, in the morning. Dengim, slowly. 


Yummiéld, in the evening. 

The idiom of the language is the same as that of the Bhotia, and the 
same latitude allowed in the structure of sentences as is common to all 
_ transpositive languages. 

SHort SENTENCES. 
Noég fmine akan? What ts your name ? 
Ngdg amine Kimdlie, My name ts Kiméli. 
Noég baba inkélé? Where is your father ? 
Ekum 4raéngesi babfe dang. Father is in the house. 
Ele &mie sid&. That is a good man. 
Sek ene ioksik se? Whose knife is thie? 
Bi: gidingki ngo ekiem pfke-tabang. He has killed my dog with 
@ spear. 
Achyalé kupék toka. Throw tt into the water. 
Achyélo anga dang. Fish live in the water. 
Ede idiké site dang ne? How many elephants are there there ? 
As&re dirupe sirdég. The wind blows very hard. 
Esi amie akélu dang ne? What does this man say? 
Ngémépin édjyék6 bilang ké. Give me a little rice. 
Ngogke mingke. I[¢ ts not mine. 
Asdépe dutoké. Sit quietly. 

For the sake of comparison I have here annexed a brief vocabulary 
of each of the languages we have had under review. I could wish they 
had been made more copious, or that I had had some model to act up- 
on whereby they might have been rendered more valuable for ready and 
effective comparison. Should leisure and opportunity, however, admit 
of my pursuing the line of research I have now taken up, I hope at 
some subsequent period to be able to furnish more copious, and I 


° 


trust more correlatively useful vocabularies, than those now submitted, including all the dialects spoken on the circuit 
of the Asam valley. 

I take this opportunity of acknowledging my obligations to the Rev. N. Brown, for the list of Abor words here 
furnished, and to Captain J. T. Gordon, for the list of Kachéri words kindly supplied by him. 


English. Bhotié. Chénglo. Géro. Kachéri A’bor Miri 
Above Teng Gétén Khosh&k Gajé Tong Téleng 
Air Lungmé Ridi Bal, Bélwé Bér Asér Asér 
All Th&mche Thamche-réng J bréng, Dfirfng _Boibo Aréng Aring 
Anger Chigp& Chigpa. Rd Khé véngé Barfp Mér-dung _ Méardang 
Answer, (verb) ; Agegén Réidou Ték-k& 
Ant Jémé Khéng-jilé Chi-brim Angkh&é Mering Merfing 
Arrow D& Mibrung Bré Bal& Epugh Epugh 
Ashes Gothe. Theé Thu la Ap-thé oo Med bG Med bu 
-Ask Dit&chi Jimchéd Shung-bé Tungki Tétékh 
Aunt ar .) Anni (mat.) (Pes: =) Aye, ( Mat.) Sars =) Senet) (Pat) .) Anei (Mat,) Anye 

mechum 
Back, (noun) Gyap Gy ‘ oh Jang Bikbun Lémku Lémku 
Bad Zokpé. Dukpé Mé hikp6, (lit. not N&mj Himm Migéng Aiming 
good) 

Phechi. Jongg& § Phach4. Jolong Jolong& (Asamese) Jolong& Egin Sagan 
ee Paksing 86 Ws Unw& E Dibing 
Basket Ldékchung Kherké Kher& Khaédé Gemp& Pési, (Asan) 
Beads Jira. Pchem Juru Repok Lii Léng-g6 Daksiri 
Bear, (n.) Dom Omshé Mapol Méphiér Sitam Sitam 
Beard Gied Mangr&. J&é Khusmang Déri (Asam.) 

Beat Dang Kungshu Dagbo Bu Diding Demtoké 
Bed Giéblé K&ngti Anbo Tuli Ketké Ketké 
Bee Bjyaéng Wagum Bib Bere Téng-fd Ting-ide 
Beg Lhéng Phunme Biambo Bi Kordéng Kota-ké 
Belly Paee Pholéng Ok6é Udei Aki Aki 
Betlenut Gob Gohe (eensk. ) Gue Gol Golu Goie 
Bird Chy6. Pjbys Khé Das Dé Petthing Potting 


0£2 


ay7 Surzigoyut saqttz snotipa ay? fo sabonbuny 
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Sgpiiny Zuo 
(mvep) niox) 
wyL 


inp (wasy7) ysqy woqy 


nog 


weL 
(9014 aupdaud 


grou mdy ‘31) yyojou udy 


edgy yjody 
AAS Tars 
ayureg Zuowe Zuryyy, 
insyzs) ansy5 
Ups youy 
oy oy 
omSuiyg omgury 
FA O3NGH 4499 
Bypue hy Hypoy 
FAM pAmMog 
940J0H Junpmoy, 
y7oyn x youu x 
VADISI Y Zunpad aIVY 
Zofuow Zofaueyg 
yheg ‘Ty iuqy ‘ry 
393 INT 
91 OFT OFT 
JO} JERI, apatqd 
1d 1d 
suoyy (ys OA) OFOTIE 
*1 A 
Sa0;y Z001y 
a ayo 
“DH weey) Fang ana 
(3 unt) Ox ‘ 5.4 
. FAIA oys0 x 
Pega amen Zunp wT 


oqsayy 
yuyay 


way 


gla8a0p 


aqoew 
(upspy) yuyy, 


oqzunys 
oqeqy 

wus 
yuus-yq yay 
919g 
9q-pay sy 
ys opuypy 
S00n)3N 
gquey 
9200 
oq-8uyy 
Oqv1V 
pquep edoqy 
oqous 
ULI 


"9P¥ 
wodaxn 
o°osdy 
oqedd 

Ted 

(toe Sunoh 
"981 Opuyyy 

HS 
Ja026) 


Zuol3u 


C°NGD 


Yogy “apeqoo x 
F98f “9M 
nego Zuvar 


9P,0 


odayy. *yfmqy 


gasniy “auvig 
aowyy *3u07 
929 

eye 


Guy yang y “offen 


9ys-3uaq) 
lured 
of-og 
ofay 
orqd-3ay 
oyoxor) 
sung 


Zujuog “ny 
nry9 

Wd 
oyolong 
sayqe 


90) 

ofys 

mokqy ‘Suyfs 
omys “uy 

F195 “soon 

urgiry 

BsyeM 

OFIO GOUT 


oT 

Sunyqoon (aeZanoA) 
‘meSpqa = (29P I) 
moO” 

ohktyg 

Huwpyq9 
doqoZuyae 


yong 


po_oolg 
“0d 
soddod 


("4) ‘4009 
euros a 
PPD N 

proiy 

PD 


English. 


Crow 
Cry 

Cut 
Dance 
Dark 
Daughter 
Day 
Deaf 
Deep 
Die 


Egg 
Elbow 
Elephant 


Eye 
Face 
Fall 
Far 

Fat 
Father 
Fear 
Feather 
Fight 
Finger 
Pire - 


Bhotié. 
Ablak, Adlé 
Gnu 
Tuptang 
Chamky&p 
Nadang 
Bamo 
Nyinmo. Nima 
Renthé 
Tingpd. Déngring 
Shi 
K60. Tékchiké 
Khyi 
Thung 
Kampo 
Damja 
Namché 
Sa 
Shiér 
Zo. Ja 
Gongna. Gongthéd 
Labe-chito 


Langchen. Langp- 


che 
Mig, Mitté 
Dong 
J&soye 
Nye. Théring 
Bém 
Phé. Ap& 
Dogme 
Dhé 
Chet4 
Juchung 
Me 


Chénglo. 

Aba 
Gye-phé 
Chorbé 
Chamjyongsé 
Mirsupbhu 
Jamin 
Ngfim 

ag& thal mélé 
Ting 
Si 


i 
Ung-ba&kché 
Khu 
Jamshd 
Séng m& 
Gelendi 
Na 
Sé 
Shiaér 
Z6. J& 
Gotham 
Nying jim 
Lang pebi 


Ming 

Zbhuk 
Phatkin 
Ringm& 
Yetpu. Child 
Kp 

Yong ken 
Khephu 
Cheté 


Brumu 
Mi 


Géro. 
Dakhé 
Grapé 
Denbé 
Chrokbé 
Andélf (Asam) 
Demchick 
Sal (the sun) 
Bengga 
Tho-ow4 
Sibé 
Chubé 
Xchak 
Ringbo 
Réné 
Dogep 
Nachil 
Ahé 


Chabé 
Bitchi 
Jaks-khu 
Mongmé 


Mukran 
Mukhfng 
Ga-apbé 
Chel 
Dela 
Aphé 
Khenbo 


Kachéri. A’bor. Miri. 
Daokhé Piyag Piyég 
Gap K&bdung KA&bdung 
Dan Téri Pé toké 
Mas& Mordung P&kso-sotok& 
Khbmashi AnGn Rurupdag 
Phisé Ome Ammah 
Sén Longe Longa 
Benggé Rube Rube-dag 
Gatho Eri Ori-dég 
Thei Sikkai Si-kang 
J&o Dadung Datokaé 
Seimé Ekki Ekkye 
Lun Dape Tipe 
Goran Sang dung Sang dung 
P&ti hfngso (Asam) Pezak Pez&b 
Kham Narung Teruog 
Ha Among Among __s[rising) 
San-jé Sang-gé Dai ee (sun 
Ja Dold Dol 
Déo-dei [(Asam) Rok pi (dird’s egg) Robt 
Khil& khunti L&k bin L&k bin 
H&ti (Asam) Sitte Sitté 
Nigan Aming Amidé 
Mukha&ng Mingmo Mingmo 
Gugulai Atok dung Atok-toké 
Gajan Mordo Mordo 
Gupphung Zinamé Zinémé 
Aphé Baba Bébé 
Gi Pesoe Poisod& 
Gang Amide Kwide 
Khunj-l4i Pa&minsudung Pamin suké 
Asi Lékke Lakkeo 
Wat Eme Umma 
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Gné 
Mentok 
Kangpé 
Chenang 
Jishoi 
Byep 
Dommé 
Thépchi 
Bumchung 


Bu 
Gro. Song 
Ré 


Lamkhenché. 

Khenchogi 
Si 
Lezhum. Leppo 


Angsi 
Cha 


Saddingbe 
Khamlokpe 
Ié 

Kh6é. Kha 
G6. Gutho 
Nyén 

Tha. N& 
Ringbe 

Ri. Phu. Lakhé 
Phakpa 
Rajé. Rad 


Gné 
Mumnéing 
Bi 


Borfng 
YikemewA 
Taktak p6 
Shikosi 
Niongpé 
Osé 


Ge. Bi 

De 

R&ba 
Lémékhen 


Ser 
Likpo 
Angsi 


Chi at 
Iyetpo. Chilo 
Chim 


G&déng 
Kaktar 
Khbamlokni 
Cha 

Dén 
Shéréng 
Niancho 
Tha 


Ringbo 
Phu 
Phakpa 
Warong 


Né4-tok Né 
Bibal Bibér 
Jhé. Jétheng A-theng 
Burun Hégré 
Guélb Béogar 
Bengbulu Imbu 
Bithe * Phitéi 
Manbo Man 
Mechik bis& (two- Hinjhosh 
man child) 
Anbo Ho 
Tangbo Thang 
Dabak Burm& 
Chaljong. Matte Ishwor (Asam) 
Sond (Bengali) Dorbi 
Nam A Gahém 
Dogep-dalgaba (a H&ngsi 
great duck) 
Shim G&ngso 
Dellé. Dalgabé Gedet 
Khni Khnfi 
Jak N&khéi 
Rakk& Gré 
Machibo Magai 
Cha. Man Man 
Ua Bi 
Skho Khoro 
Kh&nfbo Khén& 
Tano Beohah 
Changrowaé Gajo 
Adung. Abri Hé-jo 
Wak O’ma 
Grong Gong 


Engo Ng 
Apuo Apun 
Ale Leppa 
Moném Yumréng 
Mitpan Mitpan k& 
Tatik Tétik 
Kie Kie 
Padun Patoké 
Ome Ammabh 
Bi Bi-toké 
Gikéngku Gikénka. Gitoka 
Soben Soben 
was Doini télenge ? 
Angin [k&ngdé Aina 
K4mpo. Kéng. Kangkangd&é. Aido 
Pezak Payang 
Ing Ing 
Bote Bote 
Dumid Dumid 
Elaég Elag 
Tolném Torném 
Kangeru mang Kangeru toka 
Kaédung - Ké&toké 
Bu Bi 
Dumpong. Tupko Tupko. Mito-oko 
Tat dung Tat toka 
So So 
Kedon Adég 
Adi Adi 
Eyeg Eyeg 
Areng Areng (Deer's) Jeg- 


reng (Buffaloe’s) 
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Horse 

Hot 

House 
pana 
Immediately 
In 


Tron 
Ivory 


Kill 
Kiss 
Knife 
Knee 
Know 
Laugh 
Little 
Light, (n.) 
ightning 

took 

ng 
Mad 
Man 
Many 


Bhotié. Chénglo. 

Kurta 

Chétu Chélo. Gumpujé 

Chyim. Nang. khing Phi 

Jako Phoibd 

Nes Jang 

DaAtérang Oméré 

L&. Nangna Néog 

Chyé Per 

L&éngchen cheo Léngpche chewd 

(elephant’s tooth) 

She Shewa 

Khékhende Chubéwi 

Kathala Kh&chi 

Pima Gunijing 

Syechi SewA 

Géume Ngfrba 

Nyungbe Desur 

Dangsfngsing Ngém 

LAnyéme Tanglephé 

Tf&chi Gocho 

Ringbe Ringbu 

Khyechu Némtalé 

Mi Songé 

Leshé Bothur 

Balep Kotholo. Chugir 

Men Méa 

Tye. Pohys = 

« Pchy 

Diéwi Lani 

Amé, Ai Amé 

Khf& Mae 


MI 
Boloké. Nidélu 


Kyam 


Min 
léloe Jsébréng 
Tongtong 


Géro. 
Goret (Asam) 
Ding-gé 
Nak 
Jikae 
Ang& 
Bik-bék 
Ning 
Shil 


Mongméni wigém 


Dake g4lbo 
Khudum 
Ketbali 
désh-khu 
Vid 
Khéddengbo 
eres Chonn& 


Ri. 

Rip 
Row4’ 

Phigtlé (Beng) 


Kachéri. 
Gorki 
Gudang 
Na 
Bishéi 


Ang 
Gakhrei 
Nising 
Shur 
Héti hatéi 


Déngar 
Khudam 
Khb&théri (Asam) 
Anthu ( Asam) 
Mithi 

Mini 

Bangéi 
Chréng 
Daméi 

Na 

Ga léo 

Bfolik (Asam). 
Manse 


Jébré 

Em 

Muli 

Gékhir (Asam) 
Mokhor& 
Nékb&bar 

Ki. Bimé 

Khu 

Naw 


Khb&eht 
Godo 


A'bor. Miri. 

Gure 
Igha Gudorung 
Ekum Ekum 
Milo Mito 
Sapte Supts 

ap up 
Eréng Aring 
Yogir Yogir 
Téreng (elephant's Téreng 

horn) 
Didung Ditoké 
Mumpak Mampuk 
Kiog Kiog. Yoksi 
Lebing Lebing 
Kendang Ken tok& 
Ngildung Irda tok& 
Amyedé Kmyeda 
Pudnge Pudoge 
Yéri Yéri 
Kardoh Kér toké 
Bordong Aidérdong 
Nguddong Nguédong 
Amie Amie 
Alumm& Alumm& 
Epoh Epoh 
Dhumé Dhumé 
Ant Aniug 
Sibie Sibie 
Polo Polo | 
Nine ee 
Ne 
oe ar 
Mong-yo Anindég 
Aling Livpang 
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Ratan 
Rice (cooked) 


Rice (uncooked) 
Ri 


pe 
Rise 
River 
Road 
Rua 
Salt 


Serpe Sé 
Cheamsé. Nummé 
M4. Ming 
Kutsd. 
Jang 
Dittring. 
Den 

Nam. Mérkbu aad 
Setting. D 

up ej 
Re g- 


Zhé 
Shingchu 
pag 


Phithng 
Thimongjyapme 
Bangjyép 
oe 

+hy 
Thu 
Bitthi 
Mu 
Té6 
Chum 
Chochome 
Ling 
Cha 
Lém 
Jyukte. Chong 
Ché 


Shium Bi-thup 
Singmé Getél 
Bining Wilo 
M&. Méyang 36 
Shddere Jik-jGké 
Géb eoee 
Pisichsr Gungthung 
‘méring Déno 
Si. Memai Tho 
Gétpu [Leb Getcham 
Phij6. Phiekché. O’bo 
Bér Mi gilgi ning (rice 
with the husk) 
Thei Dan bo 
Shingched Gebo 
Lingle Nang-gri 
Jéngché Shéibo 
Brekjé Shket bo 
Kholong Shéi grikbo 
Dojonde Bék bak 
Supte Khb4shne 
Némsu Mokhé 
Dungsho Dethumbo 
Pichrubé Moshe 
Menji Re 
Té6 Mi 
Khu Merong 
Minpé Mann 
Thinsho Chaékhét bo 
Rijukp6 Chi-ring 
lém Rémi 
Cheee Kh&t bo 
Inché 


Déo déng 
Ga oe 


Nén rey 
Héi (Asem) 
Séh 


Gontheng 


Déno 


Théo 

Bordi (Asam) 
Kheng 

Mai 


Din 

Gai 
Nang-gal 
B 


o 
Narhot 
Nang jolai 
Gukhri 
Shri shri 
Mokhé 
Dikb4ng 
Injud 
Ra&idéng 
Mikhém 
Mairong 
Gomon 
Sikhat 
Daimé 
— 


a Pot- Chang khéri 


_ Th-dung 


Am 
Medung 
Letto 


Arigmo 
Sodung 
Medung 
Lumindung 
Menfépe 
Asape 
Pedong 
Zoto 
Kebung 
Esong 
Apia 
Ambion 
Mindung 
Dérepto 
Botte 
Limbe 
Dup to ké 
Allo 


Ante 

-mo 
us 
Xgom 
Ket pong 
Nye wang 
Sa 


Tuléog 
T& toké 
Am 


Me-toké 
Let-toké 
Arig mo 
So-toké 
Me-tok4 
Lumintoké 
Menfépe 
Asupe 
Pedong 
Zoto k& 
Kebung 
Esong 
Apin 
Ambina 
Mindung 
Dareptok& 
Abung 


Lam 
Daptoké 
Allo 
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Sand 

See 

Seek 

Sell 

Short 

Shut 

Silver 

Sing 

Sister 


Sit 
Skin 
Sleep 
Slowly . 
Small 
Smoke, (n.) 
Snake 
Son 
Soul 
Sour 
South 
Speak 
Stand 
Star 
Steal 
Stone 
Stop 
Strong 
Sun 
Sword 
Take 
Thunder 
Tiger 


Tobacco 


Bhotié. 
Bjim 
Tachi 
Swichi 
Chongtang 
Thungko 
Chechyi 
Ngui 
Luch&p 


Azhim(elder) ,Sing- 


md (younger) 
Deh 


e 
Pégpé. K66 
Nye 

Golebya 
Chungké 
Dupé 

Brul. Beu 
Buh 

Bung 

Chup 

Ma 

Laépche 
Longche 
Kérmé. Kim 


Dhuke. Kyebme 
Ték 
Téamhku 


Wa 


Changlo. 
Bech& 
Gocho 
Lamcho 
Chungsho 
D4j&. Thumo 
Chumcho 
Tangk&é. Ngui 
Ngang dio 


Kno (eld.) Na&ny- 


ing (younger) 
L&ngsho 
Mungn& 
Ip&cho 
Chapte 
Dez& 
Mugu 
Buchilé 
Zh&é 
Shiong 
Churpu 
Dong 
Iekcho 
Thingsho 
Margeng 
Gorban 
Lung 
Che. Nongsho 
Shiejaké 


Géro. Kachéri. 
Ancheng Bali (Asam) 
Ni-bo Nai 
Am-bo Na&béi 
Phil bo Phéal 
Khandek& Ghai 
Chbo Phang 
Rup& Rup 
Chering bo Rujép 
Abi (eld.) Ano Bai (eld.) Bin&nao 

(younger) 
Achbungbo Jo 
Bigil Bigur 
Thubo Thentho 
Khéshim khfshim Lései lisei 
Chonf Mudéi 
Walkhu Ukbundi 
Chip-o Jibo 
De-phénthe Bishé. Psfjla 
Jang-gi Jio 
Moshenggé Maikhf 
Beee Khl& 

Ag&nbo Kurang. Raino 
Chédenbo Gasang 
Jéshki H&tolthi 
Chéubo Sikhou 
Rong Lanthai 
Se ; ar 

iilrakh al 
S4l ae 
Mill4m Imphe 
Kbo La 
Makkh&é khéma $Khurung 
Méché Masi 
Téaméku Théimku 


A’bor. 


Shie 
Kiardung 
M&tér dung 
Kodung 
Andeng 
Pokom 
Amel 

Pak song 
Burne 


Dul& 
Asig 
Immi 
Asope 
Amniyo 
Miki 
TAébi 
0’ 
Aiid 
Kune 
Sokko 
Agomludung 


Dig 


’ Tekér 


Dot pyong 
Elin 

Dal 
Réiném 
Aran 

Ya 

Bom 
Domér 
Sumyo 
Dhuwé 


Miri. 
Sullie 
Kér toké 
Matértoka 
Kotoké 
Adya dég 
Pokom tok& 
Amel. Rup 
Paksong 
Atangé 


Du toké 
Asig 

Immi. Iddo 
Asope 
Amyene 
Mikye 
Tabbe 

Aue 

Yalue 
Kunaémé 
Soko 
Agamlu-toké 
Dig tok& 
Tékér 
Dotpi-toké 
Eliog 

Diléh 
Rélname 
Dainy&. Arung 
Yoksé 


Bomtok& 
Dowir mirdé 
Sumyo 
Dummé 
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To-morrow 
Tongue 
Tooth 
a 
illage 
Uncle 
Want 
War 
Water 
West 
White 
Wife 
Wind 
Woman 
Wood 
Work 
Year 
Yes 
Young. 


Nfogpé 
Chye 

So 
Jonshing 
Thong. I 
Ak6. Azhong 
Gébe 

Cheté 

Chhu 

Nug 

Kép. Kaérpo 
Mobjye 
Lung 
Amch6é 
Shing 

Lah 

Lé 

Ing 

Zhem 


Némnying 
Li 


Shié 

Shing 

Dung 
Achung. Ajim 
S&sphe 
Cheté 

Ri 

Likhe. Nug 
Béalungbo 
Moibo 

Ridi 

Moibé 


. Shing 


Leh 
Ning. Lé 
Ong 
Yonmo 


Khinfpo 

Shre 

Wiégom 

Bol 

Shong 

Awang. Mama 
Nang bo 
Dékre k& 

Chi 


Gupok 
Michek 
Bal 
Michek 
Ambal 
Gambo 
Bilsi 
O’e 
Phanthe 


Gébun 

Chélai 

pes 
ong Dp 

Gémi ce 

Ayong. Xmféi 

Mango (Asam) 

Ron (Asam) 

Doi 

Chenép 

Guphut 

Bihi 

Bér 

Hinjo 

Bon 

Habfimfo 

Basor (Asam) 

O11 


Jala 


Iy&ampo 
Aiyo 

Aye 
Sbine 
Dolung 
Pate. Phi 
Mints 
Mim 

Kasi 
Wing 
Yalun 
Meng 
Asér 
Menge 
Esing 
Ageridung 
Ditag 
Arwe 
Y&mye 


Iya4mpo 

Joper 

Aye 

Ishing 

Dolung 

Pate. Phi 

Ngom toka 
Mimfég 

Achye 

Daiténg (Sun-set) 
Kampo 

Miyeng 

Asfr 

Mimmo 

Esing 

Ager toké 

Ditég 

Hii. Awe. Eggidé 
Y&mye 





One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 


Chi 
Nyi 
Sum 
Zi 
Ng& 
Tu 
Din 
Gyed 
Gu 
Chia 


Thur 
Nyik-ching 
Sam 

Phi 

Nga 
Khung 
Zam 

Yen 

Ga 

Se. Shong. 


Sha 
Gini 
Githom 
Bri 
Bongé 
Dok 
Sni 
Chet 
Shka 
Skong 


Che 

Nai, or Gni 
Tham 

Bre 

Ba 

Ro 

Sai 

J&t 

Chku 

Ji 


Ako 

Ani 
Angom 
Api 
Pilango 
Akye 
Konange 
Pini 
Kinide 
linge 


Kko 
Aniko 
Aumko 
Apiko 
Angoko 
Akengko 
Kinit ko 
Piniko 
Konaéngk 
Uying ko 
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snow in this portion of the Himalaya, is at an elevation of 15,500 feet, 
while on the northern edge it reaches 18,500 ft.; and that on the 
mountains to the north of the Sutlej, or still further, recedes even beyond 
19,000 feet. The greater elevation which the snow-line attains on the 
northern edge of the belt of perpetual snow, is a phenomenon not 
confined to the Tibetan declivity alone, but extending far into the inte. 
nor of the chain ; and it appears to be chiefly caused by the quantity 
of snow that falls on the northern portion of the mountains, being 
much less than that which falls further to the south, along the line 
where the peaks covered with perpetual snow first rise above the less 
elevated ranges of the Himflaya, 





Notes on the Languages spoken by the various tribes inhabiting the 
valley of Asam and tts mountain confines. By W1Lu1AM RoBpinson, 
Inspector of Government Schools in dsam. 

(Concluded from page 237.) 
PART II. 


Our subsequent remarks, according to previous division, will have 
reference to the second great class or group of languages. These are 
spoken on the southern confines of the valley, and appear, more inti- 
mately than any of those already examined, to be connected with the 
great Chinese Stock. 

A striking peculiarity in them all is, the absence of inflections, which 
to the classic reader appear almost essential to the existence of human 
speech. That this deficiency is opposed to the formation of long and 
sonorous words, is certain, for it is chiefly to the numerous and varied 
inflections employed by the Greeks, for instance, we are to attribute 
their ability to produce that full and majestic volume of sound which 
so peculiarly distinguishes their language. But among rude and semi- 
barbarous tribes remarkable for their comparative taciturnity and _pre- 
ference of plain sense over the flowers of oratory, such deficiencies it 
may be supposed are unimportant; especially when we consider that 
among the languages of the Western nations our own comes nearest to 
the Chinese stock in this respect; the utmost number of variations 
which an English verb undergoes never exceeding seven. 
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The deficiency referred to, however, is made up for by the use of 
small particles and appendages, though more frequently by the relative 
position of words in the formation of sentences, which is found amply 
sufficient to remove all ambiguity. Indeed, we find with respect to 
many English verbs (the verb to cu¢ for instance) that of the two 
hundred and sixteen verbal variations which it undergoes, position 
alone is found equal to the task of forming two hundred and eleven, 
oaly five being formed by the addition of terminations to the original 
monosyllable ; namely, cuttest, cuts, cutteth, cutiedst, and cutting. 

What the English language then effects in so great a degree by posi- 
tion, these languages do almost wholly thereby. 

The first of the group that demands our attention is 


Tue KuamtTi,* 


which in common with the Siamese, Burmese, Laos, Shyan and Ahom, 
is only a dialect of the language usually known as the Tai; a language 
more or less prevalent through all that wide tract of country extending 
from Siam to the valley of the Brahmaputra. 

In a language so extensive in its use, it might be conjectured that 
local peculiarities would have given rise to a great diversity of dialects, 
so that the Khamti and Siamese, spoken at the extremities, would have 
presented but few links of connection. On the contrary, however, we 
find that the discrepancies between the two are very trifling. 

Mr. Brown’s investigations lead him to the conclusion, that upwards 
of nine-tenths of the fundamental words are the same in these two 
dialects, with the exception of a few slight variations in pronunciation. 
These variations are mostly confined to a few letters, viz. ch, which the 
northern tribes change to ts; d, for which they usel or n; r, which 
becomes h ; and ua which is changed for long o. 

Different systems of writing have been introduced to express the 
sounds of the different dialects of the Tai. The Khamti and Shyan 
alphabets are evidently derived from the Burmese; the Laos is nearly 
related to the Burmese, but more complete and better adapted to the 
wants of the ‘language than. the Shyan; while the Siamese character 
bears only a remote resemblance to the Burmese. 

* I am indebted to the kind assistance of the Rev. N. Brown for my notes on 


this language. 
28 
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These alphabets are here presented in a tabular form for the sake of 
comparison. Both in their arrangement and in the power of the par- 
ticular letters they seem to coincide with the Sanskrit Alphabetic Sys- 
tem, from which they have evidently been borrowed. To provide for 
the expression of the varieties of accent and intonation common to the 
eolloquial use of these tongues, double and triple combinations of letters 
occur (as in Bhotia) varying in extent according to the exigencies of 
each particular language. In Khamti, each of these letters is varied 
by sixteen simple accentuations, and by thirty-six complex ones. Hence 
it may be supposed that this dialect approximates very closely to the 
delicacy of the Chinese aecentuation. 

The Khamti is a purely monosyllabic language, and more powerfally 
accented than any of the Indo-Chinese languages spoken on the Asam 
frontier. In some degree, indeed, it seems connected with some of the 
Chinese dialects, especially the Mandarin or Court language, with 
which its numerals, as well as a few other terms, coincide, but these are 
not very numerous. By its finely modulated intonations, sounds orgs- 
nically the same are often made to express totally different ideas. Thus, 
mé, for instance (with the rising tone) signifies a dog ; mé6, (the Italic 
m denoting the falling tone) signiffes ¢o come ; while the same syllable, 
with an abrupt termination, or a sudden cessation of the voice at the 
end of it, m@, denotes a horse. 

Or Nouns. 

As inflections are unknown to the language, the accidents of Case, 
Mood, and Tense are expressed by means of particles, generally follow- 
ing, but in some cases preceding the nouns or verbs they serve to modify. 

The Nominative and Accusative cases do not need the aid of particles; 
they are merely the nouns in their natural state. 

The expression of the Genitive case, depends solely on the juxte- 
position of the two substantives in which, contrary to the idiom of the 
Chinese, the latter substantive is understood to be in the genitive case. 
Thus; mii, Aand, and man, he, when placed in juxta-position, mii man, 
signify hts hand. Hing, a tasl, and pé, afsh. Hang pé, a fek’s tail. 

The Dative case is sometimes denoted by a prepositive particle to 
mark the person receiving, or, more frequently by the position of the 
noun before a donative verb,—a usage by no means foreign to the Eng 
lish language, in which such expressions as, I sent George a book, I gave 
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a ball to James, are extremely common. The preposition Hang ts 
most commonly used as the particle to denote the dative case. Thus: 
Hang wea haii da. Give (i2) to hint Hang man seat a You beat 
hin. 

The other Cases, denoted in Sanskrit by the names of the Instru- 
mental, the Ablative, and the Locative, are supphed by the use of pre- 
positive particles. 

The Khamti noun admits of no plural form. In those instances in 
which the noun does not express a collective or a plural idea, a numeral 
added to it renders the expression sufficiently intelligible. 

To express the difference of gender in the inferior animals, the term 
Thuk, is used to denote the male; and Me, the female. 

4 horse, Mase. M6 thuk; Fem. M4 me. 
A deer, Masec. Nyi thuk; Fem. Nyi me. 
A goat, Mase. Pe thuk; Fem. Pe me. 

A tiger, Mase. 8i thuk ; Fem. Si me. 

A dog, Mase. Mé thuk; Fem. M4 me. 

4 cat, Masc. Miau thuk; Fem. Miau me. 

For individuals of the human family the term S4u is used to distin- 
guish the male, and Ying, the female. 


Masculine. Feminine. 
Kum séu, man. Kun ying, woman. 
Luk s6u, son. Luk ying, daughter. 
Pi séu, brother. Pi ying, sister. 
Kun séu én, doy. Kun #ing fn, girl. 


In some cases however gender is indicated by the use of distinct 
words. Thus; Po, father; Me, mother. Pho, husband; Mé, wife. 


Or ADJECTIVES. 

An adjective generally follows a substantive; examp. Kun ni, a good 
MGR. 

M6 ma nt, a bad (not good) dog. Pu pi, a fat sheep. 

In forming the comparative degree of the adjective, the word Leu, 
beyond, than, is added to it in its positive form. Thus; yai, great ; 
yaii leu Aiin, greater than the house. Kat, cold. Kat leu sam, colder 
than water. 

The superlative degree is formed by the addition of the words Leu 
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peun. Thus, Nol, a mountain; Sung, high; Noi sung leu peun, ¢ 
mountain higher than all, or the highest mountain. 


NUMERALS. 

The Khamti numerals are the same as those used by the Siamese. 
1. Nang. 3. Sam. 5. Hé. 7. Tset. 9. Kau. 
2. Song. 4. Sf. 6. Hok. 8. Pet. 10. Sip. 
After which the ordinals are repeated and compounded. 

11. Sip-it. 21. Séu-it. 

12. Sip-song. 22. Séu-song. 

13. Sip-sam. 23. Shu-sim, &c. 

14, Sip-si. 30. Saém-sip. 

15. Sip-hé. 40. St-sip. 

16. Sip-hdk. 50. Ha: sip. 

17. Sip-tset. 100. Pak. 

18, Sip-pet. 1000. Heng. 

19. Sip-kau. 10,000. Mim. 

20. Sdu. 1,00,000. Zén. 


Numeral affixes, or as they have sometimes been called, generc 
particles, are in common use. These particles are affixed to numeral 
adjectives, and serve to point out the genus to which the preceding 
substantive belongs. 


Té, is the numeral affix applied to animals. When the number to 


be expressed is one, the generic particle precedes the numeral, as in 
Tsang t6 ning, one elephant ; in every other case it follows the numeral. 


1 2 3 6 5 4 
Mé kakhin mfzin Kai Sémtédau_ kwa yau. 
1 2 3 4 5 
Ldst night gackal carried off three fowls. 
2 1 5 3 4 
Pe nan lukon yang song to. 
I 2 3 4 5 
That goat has two kids. 
Bai, is the numeral affix applied to such nouns as leaf, paper, um- 
brella, &c. 
Nue, is applied to things round ; Thep, and Phen, to flat substances ; 
Phin, to pieces of cloth ; Sen, to things having length ; Ho, to bundles, 
packets and the like ; Lem, to sticks, posts, spears, &c. Kh6t, to ropes 


and such articles that can be coiled up; and Ban, to villages, hamlets, 
towns, &c. 
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Or Pronouns. 


Gender has no place in the Khamti personal pronouns, nor do they 
undergo any variations indicative of case. As far as they are used as 
substantives, they form the various cases by receiving the prepositions 
already described as forming this branch of Khamti grammar ; numéer, 
in nouns, as we have already remarked, is determined wholly by the 
context, or by certain circumstances attending the substantive. But as 
the pronouns, particularly in discourse, are frequently introduced with- 
out that connexion which could instantaneously enable the hearer 
to decide, whether one or many were intended, the Khamtis have 
adopted a mode to determine this independently of the connection ; and 
in consequence make use of distinct pronominal terms to express the 
plural number. 

The personal pronouns are 


Rau, I. Hau, We. 
Maia, thou. Mai st, Ye or you. 
Man, He. Man khan, They. 


The reciprocal pronouns are formed by adding the pronominal 
adjective Eng, to the personal pronouns, as Kau eng, I myself. Hau 
eng, we ourselves. Mai eng, thou thyself, &c. 

The relative pronouns are Yang, and Siing, who; Siingti, which ; 
and Khru, that which. 

The Interrogatives are Phati, who? An nai, which? Sang, What? 

The demonstrative pronouns are An nai, this, and an zan, that. 

The simple indefinite pronouns are, Kan phong, some ; Tang, other ; 
nang nai, such. 

Or VERBS. 


Verbs which have no inflection, can have nothing in them analogous 
to conjugation as in Greek, Latin and Sansknt. The various kinds of 
verbs in Khamti must therefore be denominated wholly from their 
meaning and signification, as active, passive, neuter, causal, &c. 

In the Indicative Mood the verb is in its simplest state, aud uncon- 
nected with any other to modify its operation. 

Only three tenses can be traced in this language, the Present, the 
Past, and the Future. In the Present, we have the verb in its simple 
state, in the Past, a particle is added, denoting completion or fulfil- 
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ment. And another particle, expressing will or determination, marks 
the Future. 

The following will serve as a model for the variations a Khamti verb 
undergoes. 

Kin, fo eat. 
InpicaTivE Moop.—Present tense. 
1. Kau kin, I eat. 1. Hau kin, We eat. 
2. Maiti kin, Thou eatest. 2. Maiti si Ain Ye eat. 
3. Man Mn, He eats. 3. Man khau kin, They eat. 
Past tense. 
The particle yau is added to the verb. 
1, Kau kin yau, I did eat or have eaten. 
2. Mai kin yau, Thou didst eat, §c. 
3. Man kin yau, He did eat, $e. 
In the same manner through the plural number. 
Future tense. 
The particle ta is prefixed to the verb. 
1. Kau ta kin, J shall eat. 
2. Maii ta kin, Thou shalt eat. 
3. Man ta kin, He shall eat. 
And so on through the plural number. 

The participial form is denoted by the particle an, put before the 
verb :—An hin, eating. 

The Imperative Mood, which is used only in the 2nd person, is de 
noted by the particle D4 subjomed to the verb Hindé, eat thou. Kwi 
dé, go thou. This particle, however, is often omitted in common con- 
versation. Asin English, the Khamti admits of the introduction of 
another verb in the 3rd person. Hii, give, is used as the auxiliary verb 
det. Hu kin, let him eat. Hu yd, let him stay. 

The Potential Mood, which includes the idea of power or ability, is 
commonly expressed by 

Pe, can. Man kin pe, He can eat. 

Kéu khan-khan len pe, I can run fast. 
Duty or obligation is expressed by prefixing the particle Nas. 
Man nai kin, He must eat. 
Kau hang maii ta nat pe I must beat you. 
The Sudbjunctive Mood, which is used to give a conditional force to 
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the verb is expressed either by Sang, prefixed, or Zam, affixed to the 
verb; Kau km zam, If I eat. 
Sang tit hiding man, ta khim, If (you) pull her tail (she) will 
scratch (you. ) 
The Proktbitive form, is denoted by the partiele Pai, or Y6, prefixed 
to the verb. 
Pai kin, eat not. Mati pai lak, thou shalt not steal. Ya nye, do 
it not. 
Simple Negation is implied by Ma, or Mo prefixed to the verb. 
Kau ma hin, I do not eat. 
Man mo pengasang, He does nothing. 
When a question is asked the particles Gai and Kéi, are usually add- 
ed to denote interrogation. 
Mai kwi thaii gai? Where have you been. 
Hang man maii po, ma caii gait You beat him, did you not 7? 
Tén phi di kiat ki? Ie this man angry ? 
Kai ki, kaG ki? Is tt far or near? 
PARTICLES. 
Adverbs. An adverb generally follows the word which it modifies, 
whether it be an adjective or a verb— 


Manai, to dry. Pelé, when. 
Mang4, yeeterday. Ts lang, afterwards. 
Sin, the day before yesterday. Phé, here. 
Maphok, to-morrow, Han, Pin, there. 
Tsaii, early. Lang, immediately. 
Meu taait, early in the morning. Ki, slowly. 
Nam, firat. Khin, quickly. 
Lin, last. Mein mein, equally. 
Kia, ever. Peri het, wherefore. 
Mai kig, never. Per nan, therefore. 
Sakti, at once. 
The Prepesttions in common use are: 

Ti, tn, at, to. Kap, with. 

Luk, from. Neu, upon. 

Kon, after. Lam, below. 

Nai, tn. Lang, behind. 

Him, near. Dang, according fo. 

Bén, above. Tongné, in presence of. 


Hang, Thing, to, unto. H& mai, without, destitute of. 
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The Conjunctions are— 


Tak, Le, and. Ik, besides, moreover. 
Khau, s/f. Ik lau, yet again. 
Unkan, unless. Tewd, but, except. 
Peri, because. Hu, or. 


The construction of the language is simple and inartificial, adhering 
to what philologists term the analogous idiom, that is, ideas are ex- 
pressed in the natural order in which they occur to the mind. The 
nominative regularly precedes the verb, and most frequently the verb 
precedes the case which it governs. 

SENTENCES. 
The following sentences are introduced to exemplify the preceding 
remarks :— 
Ma hau, The dog barks. 
Miau ta whim nd, 4 cat will catch mice. 
Lapséng ko han pe, She can see in the dark. 
N6k nai hong ma nai nyin gai? Do you not hear that bird singing ? 
Khai man maii pai lak, Do not steal her eggs. 
Sang mati Jak, ang wan man ta hai yau, If you steal them, she «ill 
ery all day. 
Yong, duk on ni, Yong ts a good boy. 
Kau ma pin pe, man ma wd, He does not say, “ I cannot do” (it.) 
Kdnghéu lang nin nat phaité md? Who made the heavens and the 
earth ? 
Tue Lorp’s Prayer IN KHAMTI. 

Po té khé, an 4 ni kdng héu naz, nang cii* mdii cau, rosé kéyam 
haii, yang nui né; haii m4 té man, té ming maii cau, nui né; nang ald 
mati cau, khaii caii ni f4 kdng héu pyé zong nang hi ko, lang nin 
miing kang haii, pin nang nan ta khé t4. Hang au mana c4 kin hau 
nui ta khé tg. Kun phit hang hau nai hau poi nang hii ko, apet 
tai khé khau poi haiti many naz ta khd t4a—Apet ky4m nat hang hou 
pai haiti com ; ti héi ti ydk poi lot hati nui ta khé t4. 

THe Sincruo.t 

The territories occupied by the Singphos extend from the Patkoi 

range to the Brahmaputra, or from the 27° to the 28° N. Lat. and from 


* C is sounded as in Czar, or like Ts. 
+ My acknowledgments are due to the Rev. M. Bronson for the kind assistance 


received from him while drawing up the following remarks. 
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the frontier of Asam to the Langtang mountains on the east. Their 
language is common to numerous tribes occupying all the northern 
portions of the Burmese empire. About one fourth of its vocables are 
allied to the Burmese, and an equal proportion to the dialect of Mani- 
pur. Its intonations are similar to those of its cognate, the Burmese, 
and its grammatical construction precisely the same. It is peculiar for 
its combinations of consonants, many of which would at first sight 
appear quite unpronounceable to a European. It has properly no 
numbers, cases, nor flections in its nouns; nor conjugations, moods, 
tenses, or persons in its verbs. Many words have a substantive, adjec- 
tive, or verbal signification, according to their position in a sentence ; 
but in general, the names of objects, qualities and actions are sufficient- 
ly distinct from each other. Hence, in its structure and expression, 
the language is exceedingly simple. 
Or Nouns. 

Cases are usually denoted by post-positive particles. As in all lan- 
guages, the Nominative is the noun in its simple state. 

The Genitive is sometimes denoted by its position before another 
noun, but more frequently by the particle N&, put after it. As in 
Kansu-n4 rang, or Kansu rung, a cow’s horn. 

The Dative case is usually marked by the particle Fe; though it is 
not unfrequently omitted when the noun is used before a verb signify- 
ing to give, &c. in which instance the case of the noun is sufficiently 
intelligible. Exam: Singpho dréw& ngai ng yéhé, I gave that man 
rice. Ngai-fe lik ndng galoui nyadai, You never gave me a book. 

The Accusative case is the same as the nominative, distinguished 
only by its position in a sentence. Exam: N&og muming mirfhé {? 
Did you buy the mangoes? Ora kansii cu nyédai, That cow does not 
give milk. 

Under the case generally termed the Ablative, is included a variety 
of ideas, distinguished in Sanskrit by the Instrumental, the Locative, 
and the Ablative. These may all be expressed in Singpho by the use 
of post-positive particles. 

Mbé, a cloth. Mbé&i kacili, Wipe tt with a cloth. 
Sir4, place. Khiné siré-i-déu, Put tt in its place. 
Simf, a lamp. Simi-goi naman datu, Put oil into the lamp. 

Sometimes the particles are omitted: as in Ndincin datu, Fill the 
pitcher (with) water. 

2T 
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A Singpho noun admits of no change to indicate the plural number. 
Except where the noun itself expresses a plural idea, a numeral adjec- 
tive is usually added. 

Nor are there any traces of a distinction of gender by the use of 
terminal affixes. Yet the language is not entirely destitute of substan- 
tives descriptive of the gender. In the case of human beings gender is 
usually distinguished by distinct terms: as in 


Singpho, san. Ndmsya, woman. 
Ws, father. Nu, mother. 
Ming, boy. Stwi, girl. 


In the case of the inferior animals, the words Lasa, male, and Nim- 

ah, female, are added to the specific terms. 
Or ADJECTIVES. 

The position of an adjective in a sentence is invariably after the noun 
it serves to qualify. 

Nein pungléim khou, pour (in) hot water. 
Singpho kunkhén gal6ui-mung ns@-4. 
An idle man never can be rich. 

As the language rejects terminations of every kind, it of course has 
none to mark the degrees of comparison. Comparisons are therefore 
made by particles expressive of number or quantity. 

Ngai sindi bahé, I am very weary. 
Ndai latai gréudai, This is the greatest of all. 
NUMERALS. 
The Singpho numerals are— 

1. Aim&. 3. Masim. 5, Mangé& 7. Simit. 9. Cekhi. 

2. Nkhong. 4. Meli. 6. Kri. 8. Macat. 10. St. 

After which the ordinals are repeated and compounded. 


11. Sf-ai. 100. Lat-cé4. 
12. Si-nkhong. 200. Ni-cé. 
13. Si-masim, &c. 300. Masim-ca. 
20. Khan. 400. Meli-cé4. 
21. Khun-ai. 500. Mangé-c&. 
22. Khun-nkhong, &c. 600. Kri-cé. 
30. Tums. 700. Sinit-cé4. 
40. Meli-si. 800. Macat-cé. 
50. Mangé-si. 900. Cekhu-c4. 
60. Krasi. 1000. Hing. 
70. Sinit-si. 10,000. Mun, 

80. Macat-si. 100,000. Sen. 


90. Cekhi-si, 
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Or Pronouns. 

The Pergonal pronouns are Ngéi, I, Nang, Thou, and Khi, He, She 
or It ; the specific signification being distinguished only by the connec- 
tion in which it stands. Distinct terms are used to express the plural 
number. IY, we; Nithen, ye ; and Khini, they. 

The variations of cases are indicated in the same manner as in the 
case of substantives. 

The Possessive pronouns are the same as the personal, with the geni- 
tive particle affixed. 

The Relative pronouns are, Gadaimé, who; and Gadémé, which ; 
used also in an inferrogative sense, with Phakaimé, what ? 

The Demonstrative pronouns are, Ndai, this; and O’ré, or O/rdwé, 
that. 

Or VERss. 

The moods and tenses of verbs are expressed by means of particles, 
or significant words. 

Inpicative Moon. 

Present tense. The verb in its simple state is often used as the form 
of the present tense, Ngéi dip, J strike. Khi st, He speaks. The 
verb Dai, to be, is sometimes added as an auxiliary. Ng4i dup-dai, J 
strike or am striking. Ng4i sh-dai, EF speak or am speaking. 

Past tense. This tense is denoted by the particle h4. Thus Khi 
dap-hé, he did strike. Néng st-hé, thou didst speak. 

Perfect tense. Here the particle hé, and the verb dai are conjoined. 
Thus, Ng&i dap-h4é-dai, have struck. N&ng sii-hé-dai, thou has spoken. 

Future tense. The particle & added to the verb denotes future time. 
Khi dép-4, he will strike. Ngfi st-4, I will speak. 

The Infinitive Mood, or more properly, the Gerund, is indicated by 
the addition of the particle Ij6i, for, for the purpose of. Diup-ijdi, to 
strike, 8i-ij6i, to speak. 

Participles. 

Present. Dip-yang, striking. Su-yang, speaking. 

Past. Léngdi, having taken. Sii-ngdi, having spoken. 

The Imperative Mood is formed by the addition of the particle U, 
to the root of the verb. Asin commanding, it is obvious it is only 
the 2nd person that is addressed, this mood may be said to exist only 
in that person. 

Dip-6, strike thou. Su-u, epeak thou. 
272 
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Prohibition is implied by prefixing the word Phung, or Kum to the 
form of the imperative. 
Phung dip 6, do not strike. Ktm lug-6, do not steal. 
Negation is expressed by the suppressed sound of the letter N ; put 
before the verb in its different tenses. Ng&éi ndup-dai, I do not strike. 
Ng&i ndip-hé, F did not strike. Ng&i nddp-6, I will not strike. 
PotentraL Moon. 
When power or capacity is intended to be implied, the word Nguté, 
able, is added to the root of the verb. 
Ngfi dap nguté, I can strike. Khi sti ngut4, he can speak. 
In the negative form it becomes Ngai dip n-nguté, I cannot strike. 
Khi sii n-nguté, he cannot speak. 
Desire is expressed by the verb R4, fo wish, put between the root 
of the verb and the auxiliary. 
Ng4i ddp-ré-dai, I wish to strike. Khi sé-ré-dai, he desires to speak. 
Interrogation is implied by the particle I, added to the verb, provid- 
ed the verb ends the sentence. 
O/ré w& ning-chin-dai, Ning ak4-{? That bird sings, do you hear (it)? 
Nféng-ne ngkhrité {? Do you dread (it) ? 
When there is no verb in the sentence the eee eee particle Mé 
is commonly used. 
Ndai lik gadémé m&? Whose book is this? 
These particles are omitted when any other word in the sentence 
implies interrogation. 
Néng khi-fe pharai dup-hé-dai? Why have you struck him? 


Particles. 
Adverbs in Singpho usually precede the verbs they serve to qualify. 
Géléu, quickly. Gélfu di-d, do té quickly. 
Liimé, @ little. Liimé khring-d, wart a little. 
Aidi, weil. Aidi dang-6, stt prettily. 


Nong-nong, daily. | Nong-nong ngfi-fe tsu ré-dal, I want milk daily. 
Leni khringi, every Leni khringi joi ngéi fe wa rédai, I want a py 


other day. every other day. 
O’rate, yonder. O’rate phung s4-4, do not go yonder. 
Tukhui, tn. Tukhui ling-d, come in. 
Singéndi, out. Singéndi pra-d, go out. 


Gadé, how much, or Néna muming gadé net! how many mangoes 
how many. have you 7? 
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The Prepositions of occidental languages are, in Singpho, rendered 

by Post-positive particles. 

SENTENCES. 

Marang ti-4, s¢ will rain. 

Chong 14-4, dring an umbrella. 

Jén }4 pyou-dai, the sun ts very hot. 

Néna ligdng gégri cidai, your feet are very dirty. 

Kh&i s4u kicinu, go to the river and wash them. 

Néng phakai mungli di nguté? what work can you do? 

Néng phakaimé ngidai? what do you say 7? 

Ngaiea g& st-yango, nfng phung si-4, when I am speaking, do you not 
talk. 

Néna mungli di phung malfp-t, do not forget to do your work. 

Ngaina lett4é ketsin yang, khi s6 hédai, he went when I was washing my 
hands. 

Néna liung ningdung khéi midit-4, dip the end of your finger in water. 

Ngai sigd yéngo géléu sa, when I call come quickly. 

Néngi ntséng yéngo, khi maddn-4, ¢f you do not know he will show you. 

Phra aim& ngé-dai, there ts one God. 

Phré ndai mt sijo-hé-dai, this God built the heavens. 

Khf ngé sijo-hadai, he created the earth. 

Ngai-fe, nfng-fe, singpho yong-fe khi sijo-hédai, he made me and you 
and all men. 

Phune ketsing, tso-de bum, khé-nu gubé4, jan, the green tree, the high 
hill, the great water, the sun. 

Sité, sigan tidal, sijo-hadai, the moon, the shining stars, he made. 

Yong sera-{ mii-dal, he sees in all places. 

Ningth6é-i mddai sat, ningtsi-ni mang midai, as he sees in light, so he 
sees in darkness. 

Néng di-dai theng, khi yong chéng-dai, whatever you do, he knows all. 

Tue Naga. 

That large extent of mountainous country, bounded on the west by 
the Kopili river, the great southern bend of the Barak, and the eastern 
frontier of Tipperah, in nearly east longitude 83° ; on the north by the 
valley of Asam; on the east and south-east by the hills dividing Asam 
from the Bor-Khamti country in longitude 97°, and the valley of the 
Kyendrens; and on the south by an imaginary line, nearly correspond- 
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ing with the 23rd degree of north latitude, is inhabited by numerous 
tribes of Highlanders, known to the Asamese by the general name of 
Nagas. Whatever may be the origin of the word, it appears that the 
appellation is entirely unknown to any of the hill tribes themselves. 
They are divided into numerous communities or races, and they know 
themselves by the designations of their respective tribes only, and not 
by any name common to all the races. 

There appear however to be some marks by which these tribes are 
distinguished from their neighbours, and some common ties by which 
they are all bound together as one people, though at present divided 
into tribes by a diversity of dialects. These dialects are sometimes s0 
different that two adjoining tribes cannot converse together, except 
through the medium of a third dialect common to both; yet they are 
said to intermarry and form connexions and alliances with each other, 
which they do not do with tribes not belonging to the Naga community. 

The Nagas also appear in general to be distinguished from their 
neighbours by physical conformation ; for though there is much differ- 
ence in this respect amongst them, yet they are in common remarkable 
for extremely coarse, savage countenances, and dull, timid, heavy dispo- 
sitions. 

My investigations, for the present, have been confined to the dialect 
spoken by the Nams4ngiy4s, a tribe occupying the hills near the sources 
of the Boori Dihing river. To the Rev. Mr. Bronson of Nowgong, I 
am indebted for the valuable aid he has afforded me in these enquiries. 

Or Nouns. 

Comparatively copious as is the grammatical apparatus of this lan- 
guage, it possesses no affixes by which to designate the cases of its 
nouns. 

The Genitive case is denoted merely by the juxta-position of the two 
substantives, the former being understood to be in the genitive. 

Kien ngiupo phyet-6, Milk the goat, (or literally,) draw the goat's 
milk. 

In the other oblique cases, the noun is followed by the distinguishing 
adjunct, Nang ; sometimes with, though more frequently without the 
addition of a post-positive particle. 

Ham-nang vanré, Bring a mat. 
ra miny4ng-nang léko-tak, I gave tt to that man. 
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Sén-nang lam-6, Put s¢ in the sun. 
Jé-nang Kien-6, Fill it with water. 

The particles M4 and P& are frequently used as affixes to nouns 
smgular, but they seem to be merely euphonic, and have no definite 
signification attached to them. 

The particle He, is employed in the same manner, but only in cases 
where plurality is implied. It is, however, often omitted; and then 
the plural number is distinguished by the collective or plural idea 
expressed by the noun, or by the addition of a numeral adjective. 

The difference of gender in individuals of the human family is denoted 
by distinct terms; in the case of all other animals, the appellatives 
Péng, male, and Nyéng, female, are added to the noun. 


Masculine. Feminine. 
Mi-nyén, man. Dehiek, woman. 
Del4, Ausband. Tang-ngy4, wife. 
Va, father. Tng-yong, mother. 
Iphé, brother. Ing-yah, sister. 
Mén-pong, a bull. Mén-nydng, a cow. 
Hi-pong, a dog. Hi-nydng, a@ bitch, 
Kien-péng, a he-goat. Kien-nydng, a she-goat. 


Or ADJECTIVES. 


In composition, an adjective invariably follows the noun it serves to 

qualify. 
1 3 3 4 8B 1 2 58 4 8 
Iré kien ngiu-po asan ko-&, that goat gives good milk. 

Adjectives in this language admit of no variations expressive of num- 
ber, case, or gender, or even of the degreesof comparison. But as the 
comparison of one person or thing with another so as to ascertain the 
relative quality possessed by each, must necessarily exist in every lan- 
guage, we find that the general mode of forming comparison among the 
Némséngiy4s, is merely by placing the adjective after the noun with 
which the comparison is made, the noun being put in the oblique form. 
Ngémé4 fra mi-nyén-nang 41d, I am taller than that man, or literally, I 

that man tall, 

Ng&mé franangmé ajé ilamang, I want more than that. 

J6 or Linjé is often added to an adjective to express a quality as exist- 
ing in the highest degree. 
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Yra dehiek phangsan j6, that woman is very handsome. 
Aré arimé asan linjé, that fruit is exceedingly nice. 
NUMERALS. 

The numeral system of the N&mséngiyés is emphatically decimal— 
of the ten fingers. Thus they count. 

1. Vénthe. 3. Vénram.. 5. Bang&. 7. Yng-it. 9. Tkhu. 

2. Vényi. 4. Bell. 6. Frok. 8. Feat. 10. Fchi. 
and then throwing their fingers in an imaginary heap they exclaim, 
Ruak, a decade. 

11. Ychi vanthe, 10+1. 20. Ruak nyi, two decades. 

12. Fchi vanyi, 10+2. 30. Ruak ram, three decades. 

13. Ichi vanram, 10+3, &c. 40. Ruak beli, four decades. 
and go on till they come to Ch&, a hundred. 


100. Ché-the. 300. Ché ram, &c. 
200. Ché-nyi. Ch {chi, ten hundred or 1000. 


Or Pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are, Ngé, I; Nang, thou; and Ate, he, she, 
or it. As the pronoun, is next to the verb, the most important part of 
speech, and that from which the verb chiefly derives its precision, we 
find in this language the use of distinct terms to express the plural 
number. They are, Nim4, we ; Nem6, ye ; and Sening, they. 

In, what we have termed, the oblique form, these pronouns take the 
particle Nang after them, as in the case of nouns. 

Ngénang. Nangnang. Atieng. 
Niménang. Nemfnang. Seningnang. 

Atieng, appears to be merely a contracted form of Ate-nang, the one 
term is as commonly used as the other. 

The possessive pronouns are I, my or our; M6, thy or your ; and A, 
his, or their. They are invariably used before the nouns with whieh 
they are connected. 

Arépé i léh, this (is) my kite 
Mémé vé ngydng-nang ved, honour thy father and mother. 

In this sentence the first syllable m4, is the pronoun, the second 

euphonic particle. 
Anfpp4 ajun jo, Ais hair (is) very soft. 
The particle rang, is often added to the above pronouns. 


Trang mok itongé, the horse ts mine. 
Aréng hum itong4, the house is hts. 
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The demonstrative pronouns are, Aré ¢his ; and Tré, that, with their 
plurals Arahe, ¢hese, and Irahe, those. They precede the nouns they 
serve to point out. 

Irs khat-p& ilamang, I want that cloth. Aré-p& jo-k6, drink this 
water. 

The interrogative pronouns are Hané or Hanm4, who? and which ? 
and Chenn4, what 7 


Or VERBS. 


The Némsdngiy4 verb appears to be the most interesting part of its 
grammar. It has but one form of conjugation, and the various modifi- 
cations of an action are expressed by the addition of terminations to 
the verb expressing the action. The termmations are the same in both 
the singular and the plural numbers. 


Thien, To Pur. 
InpicatTivE Moon. Present tense. 

1, Thien-ang, I put. 2. Thien-d, thou puttest. 3. Thien-&, or é, 
he pute. 

Past tense. 1. Thien-tak, I did put. 2. Thien-td, thou didset put. 
3. Thien-t4, he did put. 

Perfect tense. 1. Lé-thien-tak, I have put. 2. L4-thien-to, thou 
hast put. 3. Lé-thien-t4, he has put. 

Future tense. 1. I-thien-ang, 2. I-thien-0, 3. I-thien-6, or é. Gerund. 
Thien-rang. Participle continuative. Thien-lim4, or lémé. 

The Imperative form is the same as that of the 2nd person Present 
tense, 

When it is necessary to give a conditional or subjunctive force to the 
verb, the particle O/k6 is affixed to the verb in its various forms. 

Thienang 6k6, if I put. Thiend ok6, if thou put. Thien& oko, tf he 
put, &. &e. 

The pofential form, used to express power or ability, is depoted by 
the use of the verb T4, éo be adle, as an auxiliary. 

T4 thienang, I can put. 

In conjunction with this form of the verb, we find a peculiar use 
made of the possessive, instead of the personal pronoun. Thus instead 
of saying Ng& té-thienang, I can put. Nang té-thiend, thou eanst put, 
we find the conventional form to be, 


2u 
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1. Tt4 thienang, J can put. 2. M&t4 thiend, thou canst put. 3. Ath 
thien&, he can put. 
The negative form is denoted by the addition of the negative particle 
Mak, to the auxiliary verb. 
"1. Yt& mak thienang, I cannot put. 2. Mét&émak thiend, thou canst 
not put. 3. At& mak thiend, he cannot put. 
When the necessity of an act is to be expressed, Thing is com- 
pounded with the verbal root. 
Ngé thien thing, J must put. Nang thien thing, thou must put. Ate 
thien thing, he must put. 
Prohibition is expressed by the use of the negative particle Mak, or 
Nak, immediately before the verbal root. 
M6 dak nak sakd, do not lay your hand (on tt). 
Ynang mak kand, do not go there. 
To express simple negation the particle Mak, or Mé is put after the 
root of the verb. 
Aré hi-mé kak m4, that dog does not bite. 
A ingyong-m&é kém§-té, his (or her) mother did not give (it). 
Miny4n moédt ahd dang-m§-ok6, if the man has not any work. 
Interrogation is denoted by the particles ne, 4, or le added to the 
end of the sentence. 
J6 ald le? is the water deep ? 
Nang-m4 chenné4 lam-6 4? what do you seek ? 
Majé nang sdijang mg luto ne? did you not catch a pea-fowl yes- 
terday ? 





ce aa Si I Te ee 


Or ADVERBS. 


Adverbs are used to qualify verbs and adjectives ; and in composition 
they usually precede the verb, and follow the adjective. 


Achénmé, fast. Achdnmé lu-6, hold fast. 
Jo, very. Tr& naté-ma alang jd, that boy (is) very cross. 


Tajé, to-day. Ha 16, afar. 

Ni-nap, to-morrow. Rangjanang, in the evening. 
Majé, yesterday. Rankhénang, tn the morning. 
Dokko, now. Khorok, quickly. 

Anang, here. Aré, slowly. 


Tnang, there. : 
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The CoNJUNCTIONS are 


Trokov4, and. Iréékomin, but. 
Min, dkomin, also. Cheringmé, for, because, §c. 
Ok6, if. 


Post-Positive Particues are used in this language in the same 
manner as the prepositions of occidental tongues. 
Pungmé, with. Nyunang, within. Akhan, under. Vi, from. 
Nyu, tn. Khonang, upon. Dumnang, by means of. 


SENTENCES. 


Rang i-pathé, I¢ will rain. 

Khat-hiip vanr6, Bring an umbrella. 

Sén-mé4 lang-mé sai hang, The sun is very hot. 

Mé d&nang mak achang jo, Your feet are very dirty. 

Jonang k4l-o m& suan-o, Go to the river and wash them. 

Nangmé chen méot i-ta-méo? What work can you do ? 

Nangmé chen ngait-o? What do you say? 

Ng&mé ngin mathu mathdithak, iraphim4 nang nak thé thdo, Do not 
talk when I am speaking. 

Nangm4 méot moot rang nak lakd, Do not forget to do your work. 

Ngé idak matdmé suantak, até 14-k4-t6, He went when I was wash- 
tag my hands. 

Ma dak sitinpé jé-nang limst-d, Dip the end of your finger in 
water. 

Nangmé ma jet-kok6, atémé chen i-khésaké, If you do not know then 
he will show you. 

Katakrang van the itongé, There is one God. 

Tréi katakrang-p rang tiek-t6, This God built the heavens. 

Até-m4 hé min tiek-t4, He created the earth. 

Ng4, nang-nang, hueri minyin nang tiekt6é, He made me and you 
and all men. 

Bang shing hé ho acdong, jéa dong, sén, défe, mérik achtim, tiekté, 
The green tree, the high hill, the great water, the sun, the moon, the 
shining stars, he made. 

Phang-tang lat-nang ekhe-4, He sees in all places. 

Rangvonang mardé ekhé-4, rang-ngyak-nang min iro ekhé-4, As he 
sees in light, so he sees in darkness. 

2u 2 
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Tuer Lorp’s Prayer. 

Tra ni rang nang tongte V4, m& ming pujf chen dangé, ma nok 
ngyérang chen séngé; rang nang mard4, irda h4-nang madéki chen 
séngé. Teji ni aphak achéli ninang kohi. I’rokové ni th4-pétenang 
nim4& marérang lietang, irarangrang ni thaépé p4 tinghi. Ninang téam- 
nang nak kéthi, {kové ninang cham ché tikd pamhi ; chenma réantang 
roanjang nok, 4komin chan, akomin moéhimé, ur4hé mardng, ird chen 
déngé. 

THe Mrarr. 

The Mikirs occupy a tract of hilly country situated within the boun- 
daries of the District of Nowgong in Central Asam, which covers an 
area of about 1710 square miles. Besides the unmixed communities 
that occupy these hills, numerous families of Mikirs are scattered all 
over the south bank of Lower Asam. They are always changing their 
locations; seldom continuing above three or four years in one place; 
and are mostly employed in cultivating the land for rice and cotton. 

At the lowest computation the entire population of the Mikirs may 
be estimated at about 26,000 souls. 

Living as they do in a rude state of society, and possessing no written 
language, it is no easy matter to trace their origin. They have a tre 
dition that their ancestors originally came from the Jaintia hills ; which 
might be assumed to be correct, from the circumstance of their having 
a few Jaintia words mixed up in their vocabulary. I have had no 
opportunities yet of making any comparison between the two languages. 
This task I reserve for a more convenient season. 

The sounds of the Mikir language are pure and liquid, and in a great 
measure devoid of gutturals or strong aspirates. A slight nasal inflection 
and an abrupt cadence common to many of the vocables, are peculiari- 
ties this language possesses in common with all the Indo-Chinese mono- 
syllabic dialects. 

Or Nouns. 

Nouns admit of no variations expressive of number ; the plural state 
is generally defined by a numeral, or some other word expressive of 
quantity. Thus, Arleng, a man. Apénéng Grleng, or Ak6-dng Grleng, 
many men. 

Acharong, a cow ; Jonphungo dchorong, five cows. 

Nor are the accidents of case, distinguished by any inflections or dif- 








t 
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ferences of termination. The Genitive case is denoted merely by the 
juxta-position of the two substantives ; the former being understood to 
be in the genitive case. 

Oi 4ti, a bird's nest. Jélong dnuk, a buffaloe’s horn. 

The Accusative is the same as the nominative, and is distinguished 
only by its position in the sentence. 

The other relations of nouns are marked by the use of post-positive 

* particles. 

Yok, or Ayok is most commonly used to mark the person receiving, 

or as the Dative particle. 


1 2 3 3 1 2 
Ne md fyok téramo, I have called my brother. 


I 2 3 3 8 1 
Arweng ne yok pi, Give me a feather. 


The Ablative is expressed by the particle Para, or Rem-péré; and 
the other cases are denoted by corresponding significant particles as in 
English. 

Gender, in individuals of the human family, is marked by the use of 
distinct terms. 

Pensé, man. Apinghén, husband. po, father. Ate, brother. Ymu, 
ditto. 

Arlossé, woman. Apis6, wife. Aid, mother. Bai, sister. Ingjil, ditto. 

In the case of the inferior animals, the appellatives Alo, male, and 
Ape, female, are added to the noun. 

Ingnér, an elephant, Mas. Ingnér4lo, Fem. Ingnér4pe. 

Musung, a deer, Mase. Musungilo, Fem. Musungipe. 

Kipi, a monkey, Mase. Kipidlo, Fem. Kipidpe. 

Nouns derived from verbs, usually have the particle, ‘‘ po” affixed to 
the origmal form of the verb. Thus, from Kichihang, ¢o beg, we have 
Kichihéngpo, a beggar. 

Or ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives do not alter their terminations to express either number, 
case or gender. They always follow the nouns they qualify. 

Alang kéngsim, cold water, Lek éklak, white beads. Aso kéngtuk, 
a fat boy. 

Grades of quality are denoted by the particles Si and Sat subjoined, 
or by such words as Arlo, and Jétsi, put before the adjective. Compari- 
son, whether expressed by distinct words, or incrementory particles, is 
unknown to the language. 
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Akleng, great. Akengsi, very great. Arlo dkleng, exceedingly 


great. 
Akiding, long. Akidingsat, very long. Ngodéh, bad. J&tsi ngodah, 


thoroughly bad. 
The mode of numeration that obtains among the Mikirs, presents us 


with a few interesting peculiarities. 
THe NUMERALS are 
Ichi,.. .. i 


Hini, .. 2. 
Katham, .. 3. 
Phili,,. .. 4. 
Phong, 5. 


Thorok, .. 6. 
Thorchi, .. 7. this is Thorok 6, and Ichi 1—7. 
Nirkep, .. 8. literally 10—2=8. 
Chirkep, .. 9. ,, 10—1=—9. 
Kep,..  .. 10. 
Then follow Kepéichi ... 11, or 10+ 1. 
Kepéhini, .. 12, or 10 + 2, and so on till 
we come to Kepikep, .. 20, or 10 +10, which is also 
expressed by Ingkol, .. .. a score. Then follow 
Ingkol-ichi,. 21. 
Ingkol-hini,. 22. 
Ingkol-katham,.. 23, &c., till we come to the third 
decade, Katham-kep, .. 30, or 3x10. 
Hiniingkol, 40, or two score. 
Hini ingkol 14 kep, 50, or two score plus ten. 
Phér,.. .. 100. 

The above numerals as far as six, that is all the simple ones, it will 
be observed, assimilate to those in use by the G4ros, and are most pro- 
bably to be traced to the same origin. It is also worthy of remark, 
that the peculiarity noticed in the use of the Gdro numerals, as applied 
to men, to inferior animals, and to inanimate things, exists also in the 
specific application of the Mikir cardinals. 

When enumerating individuals of the human family, the word Bang 
is prefixed to the numeral. Ate bang hini, two brothers. 

When the numeral is applied to any inferior animal, the word Jon is 


used instead. Jén phongo dchorong, five cows. 
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And Hong, and P4p, are indiscriminately prefixed to numerals when 
applied to inanimate objects. 

Or Pronouns. 

There is no distinction of Gender in the pronouns of this language. 
In the case of the 1st and 2nd person, the sex is supposed to be known, 
and in the 3rd person it must be inferred by a reference to its antece- 
dent. 

The Personal pronouns are— 


Singular. Plural. 
Ne, I. Ali, we. 
Nang, thou. Néli, you. 
Alang, he, she, it. Aniéli, they. 


The relations of cases are denoted in the same manner, as already 

exemplified with reference to nouns substantive. 
Ne ne sél inghol, I do my work. 
Ne yok sang biso he, give me a little rice. 

The Demonstrative pronouns are Lépen, the proximate, and Ilépen, 
the remote. These are reduplicated to denote the plural. L4pen 
lpen, these. Ilfpen ilapen, chose. 

The Interrogative pronouns are Inghone, who? and which? and 
Mpépi, what ? 

Relative pronouns are very vague, indeed I am not aware of the 
existence of any ; the sentence being generally so- rendered as to obviate 
the necessity of them. Thus, instead of saying “‘the man who went,” 
a Mikir would say, Arleng gidém, the gone man. 

Or VERss. 

The various kinds of verbs in this language must be denominated 
wholly from their meaning and signification, as active, passive, neuter, 
causal, &c. 

The Indicative Mood, is the verb in its simplest state, unconnected 
with any other to modify its operation. 

The relations of time are expressed by affixes, except in the present 
tense, which may be taken as the root of the verb. 

Verbs undergo no modification consequent on number or person. 

Present tense. Ne doh, I am; Nang doh, thou art ; Aléng doh, he ts. 

Ali doh, we are; Néli doh, ye are ; Anéli doh, they are. 

And so in the case of any other verb. 
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Ne Cho, I eat. Ne Inghol, Ido. Ne D4, I go. 

Present definite. Ne Chodoh, I am eating. Ne Ingholdoh, I am 
doing. Ne Damdoh, I am going. 

Past tense. Ne Cho lok, I did eat. Ne Inghol 6k, I did do. Ne 
Daémoh, I did go. 

Future tense. Ne Choye, I shall eat. NeIngholye, I shall do. Ne 
Damye, I shall go. 

Future, implying a determination, Ne Cho bd, J will eat. Ne Inghol 
b6, I will do. Ne Dé bo, I will go. 

Future, a more expressive form. Ne Cho bang, Ne Inghol bing, 
Ne Damlang. 

The Gerund is denoted by prefixing Ki, and adding Ayok to the 
root of the verb. 

Ki-cho-fyok, to eat, for the purpose of eating. 

Ki-inghol-4yok, more frequently contracted into Nanghol-ayok, fo 
do, for the purpose of doing. 

Ki-dém-4yok, to go, for the purpose of going. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present. Chosi, eating. Ingholsi, doing. Démsi, going. 

Past. Cho po, having eaten. Inghol-po, having done. Démpo 
having gone. 

Continuative. Chosido chosido, continuing to eat. Ingholsido, 
continuing to do. Démsido démsido, continuing to go. 

The Imperative Mood, is used only in the 2nd person. 

The simple verb in the present tense, 2nd person, is often used in an 
imperative form. 

Nang Cho, eat thou. Nang Inghol, do thou. N&ng D&m, go thou. 

Sometimes the particle Noh, is added to give more force to the com- 
mand. 

Cho nok, Inghol nok, Dam nok. 

Prohibition is denoted by the use of the particle Ne after a pro- 
noun, or Ye, after a verb. Thus, 

Cho nfng ne, eat thou not. Cho ye, eat not. 

Inghol nang ne or Inghol ye, do z¢ not. 

Dé nadng ne, or Dé ye, go not 

The Potential Mood, expressing ability, capacity, &c. is denoted by 
the use of the word Un, can. Thus, 
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Ne cho un, J can eat. Ne inghol un, I can do. 

Ne dém un, I can go. 

Ne cho un ye, I cannot eat. Ne inghol un ye, I cannot do. Ne 
dém un ye, I cannot go. 

Interrogation is implied by the particle M4, placed after the verb. 

Nang 4n cholo m4? Have you eaten rice ? 
Ne inghofyok piye m4? To whom shall I give tt ? 

When any other word is introduced into a sentence rendering the 
interrogation clear and explicit, the particle M4, is omitted as unneces- 
bary. 

Ning fnga kodék dolo? Where were you before ? 
Simple negation is expressed by the particle Iong, introduced at the 
end of the sentence. It is sometimes changed into He. 
Lebéngso oléngpi 6k iong, there are no fish in this river. 
Aléng ikoténg inghol he, he does not do any thing. 
PARTICLES. 

The prepositions used in occidental languages are in Mikir rendered 
by post-positive particles. 

1 a 3 4 4 3 2 1 
Nang dung phurul do, there is a snake near you. 

1 23 4 4 3. 8 1 
Lédig p4r4é me win, bring the fire from that place. 

Adverbs appear to be used indiscriminately either before or after 
the verbs to which they are joined. 


Mon, Monon, now. Minép, to-morrow. 
Aphel, afterwards. Timi, yesterday. 
Ad4pring, early in the morning. Bibiso, by degrees. 
Anuethn, tn the evening. Léhe léhe, slowly. 
Amithu, always. Damsrak, quickly, 
Mini, to-day. 

SENTENCES. 


Néng men mpé? what ts your name ? 

Ne men ge Doméi, my name (1s) Domai. 

Néng bozériyok d&ém lagi, you must go to the bazar. 

Néng 4sipini mpot kéngholo? what have you done all day ? 

Néng gethek po mpiyok thanthe ? tfyou know why do you not speak ? 

Ne ekotéh thanthe iong ngo, I did not utter a single word. 

Hem kikemfyok kopho laéngno, look for bamboos to build a house. 
2x 
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Nang tirklong, ne tirkléng kiding, my spear ts longer than yours. 

W6 wokak prege bi, put the fowls and ducks apart. 

Taléng-so a-bi 416 m4 ape? is this a male or a female goat ? 

Ne ngo do nang ne, do not stand before me. 

Ne mu-4yok téramo wangye iongo, I hare called my brother, he will 
not come. 

Aléng théndoh minip wangye, he says he will come to-morrow. 

Minép 4d4prang w&ng noh, come early to-morrow morning. 

Iwot frleng désopenso bing hini, one man (had) two sons. 

Sopo 4pibiso 4bithang 4-néng apd-ayok thaloh, the younger said to 
his father. 

Lé 4-néng dpo, O! my father ! 

Ne 4po 4-dhon 4-bh4g neté hrong he, give me the share of my 
father’s wealth that falls to me. 

Aléng épo 14 & bolor ji dhon kadak kiding l&prak-e thég lok, hs 
Sather then divided between them his wealth and substance. 

Timi timidi nigdn hini nigan githom, after a few days. 

L& 4 p4r& 4sopo 4muso jidhon kAdék kiding ensi deh séri damoh, the 
younger son taking his wealth and substance departed thence toa far 
country. 

Tue Kassia. 


The tract of mountain territory inhabited by the Kassias borders on 
Kachar to the east ; the district of Sylhet to the south ; the Garo hills to 
the west ; and the valley of Asam to the north. It forms an irregular pa- 
rallelogram, the length of which, from north to south, may be assumed 
at about 70 miles, and its average breadth at 50, giving an area of about 
three thousand five hundred square miles. 

The language spoken by the Kassias is very simple both in stracture 
and expression ; but it abounds with those intonations that form so 
striking a feature in the languages allied to the Chinese. The short, 
abrupt sound at the termination of a word or syllable, is especially fre- 
quent. The Kassias are also very lavish of words to express their mos 
common ideas, and often make use of terms very specific in their appl- 
cation. For instance the verb to wash, has no less than six synonyme 
in this language. Tet, to wash the hands; Baté, to wash the face; 
Sleh, to wash the head; Sum, to wash the body; Kling, to wash« 
vessel ; and Sait, to wash clothes. 
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Or Nouns. 
Nouns are of two genders, masculine and feminine, distinguished by 
their specific prefixes. U, denotes the masculine, and Ké4, the femi- 


e 


nine. 


U tang4, husband. K& tang4, wife. 

U hanmen, elder brother. Ké& hanmen, elder sister. 
U paéré, younger brother. K&4 paré, younger sister. 
U skei, Suck. K& skei, doe. 

U kia, tiger. Ké klé, tigress. 

U Sier, cock. Ké4 Sier, hen. 


In a few instances, distinct terms are used to denote the male and 
female members of a family, as Kap&, father ; Kami, mother. Yet the 
prefixes are seldom or never omitted. 


U kap4, father. K4 kami, mother. 
U kap4né, pat. unele. Ké sangkenkha, pat. aunt. 
U kani, mat. wnele. Ké kamin4, mat. aunt. 
The feminine particle K4, is prefixed to the names of most inanimate 
objects. 


Nouns are the same in both numbers. The plural is distinguished 
by the use of the prefix Ki, in both masculine and feminine nouns. 


U mon, a man. Ki mon, men. 
KA sim, @ bird. Ki sim, dirds. 
Ké knfm, an arrow. Ki kném, arrows. 


The various relations of nouns, usually termed cases, are represented 
in Kassia by prepositions. 

The Genitive case is donoted by the particle Jong. 

K6 karteng jong u mon. The name of the man. 
Ki banidt jong uklé. The tiger’s teeth. 

When the particle is omitted, the case is indicated by the juxta-posi- 
tion of the two substantives, the /atter being understood to be in the 
genitive case. 

K4 reng u bling. The goat’s horn. 
The other cases of Sanskrit nouns are represented by such particles 
as, 14, to; N&, from; Bad, with ; H4, or Sh4, in; Hapoh, info, &c. 
Or ADJECTIVES. 
Adjectives are generally placed after the nouns they serve to qualify. 
U kanné bébhé. 4 good child. 


2x 2 
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U lum bfjerong. 4 high mountain. 

Gradation, without comparison, is usually expressed by the word Eh, 
hard, put after the adjective. 

U lim bfjerong eh. 4 very high mountain. 

The comparative degree is formed by the word Khim, put before the 
adjective. And as adjectives, especially if used without a substantive, 
have generally the particle B4 prefixed, the word kham is usually intro- 
duced between the prefix and the adjective. 

Ba klain, strong. Bé khém klain, stronger. 
Bé bhé, good. Ba khém bhé, deéter. 
Béjerong, high or long. Ba khdm jerong, longer or higher. 

K& stim jong ngé k&é khém jerong if k& jong phi, my spear is longer 
than yours. 

The language has no definite form for constructing a superlative 
degree of comparison. The usual mode of expressing it, is by the use of 
the word Tam, much, in conjunction with kh&ém, and placed after the 
adjective. 

Bé klain khém t4m, stronges?. 

Bé bhé khém tam, Jes?. 

Bé4 jerong khém tém, longest or highest. 
NUMERALS. 

The following is the cardinal series of numbers adopted hy the 
Kassias :— 


1. Wei. 13. Kéd-lai. 

2. Ar. 14. Kéad-séu. 

3. Lai. 15. K&d-sén, &c. 
4. Séu. 20. Ar-phon, two decades. 
5. S4n. 21. Arphon-wei. 
6. Hinriu. 22, Arphon-ér. 

7. Hinian. 23. Arphon-lai, &c. 
8. Prah. 30. Laipon. 

9. Kand&. 40. Séupon. 

10. Shipén or kad, a decade. 50. Sénpon, &c. 
11. Kéd-wei. 100. Shi-spéh. 

12. K&d-ér. 1000. Shi-héjér. 


The numerals generally stand before the nouns to which they sf 
joined. Lai sngi, three days. Ki kédér mon, twelve men. 
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Or Pronouns. 

The personal pronouns are Ngé, J, Mé, or Pha, thou; U, he, and 
Ké, she; with their plurals, Ngi, we ; Phi, you ; Ki, they. 

The accidents of case are marked by prepositive particles, as in the 
case of nouns. 

The relative pronouns are Ei and Nah, signifying who, which, and 
what. 

They are distinguished according to gender by the particle U, or Ké, 
prefixed. U ei, or U nah, who, masc.: Kéei, or K4 nah, who, fem. 
The plural form is expressed by the plural prefix Ki, Ki ei, Ki nah. 

The same terms are used as Interrogative Pronouns. 

The demonstrative pronouns are T4 and Neh, which appear to be 
used indiscriminately for this and fhat. The particles U and Ké&, are 
prefixed to indicate the masculine and feminine, and Ki, to denote the 
plural. 

The indefinite pronouns are Unah unah, whosoever. K4 nah ké nab, 
whatsoever, or Kumnah kumnah. 


Or VERBS. 


There is apparently but one regimen for the conjugation of all Kassia 
verbs, accomplished by the use of pre-positive particles, and which may 
be exemplified in the following paradigm. 

. ; Rakhi, laugh. 


INDICATIVE. 


Present tense. Ng rakhi, I laugh. N.B. Verbs admit of no va- 
riation on account of number or person. 

Past tense. Neg J rakhi, I did laugh. 

Perfect tense. Ng4l4 lah rakhi, I have laughed. The verb Iah, 
have, is sometimes compounded with the verbal root. Thus, Ngé ]4 iah 
rakhi, I have laughed. 

Future tense. This tense is marked by the addition of the letter N 
to the preceding pronoun. 

Ng n rakhi, I will laugh. 

A sort of Paulo-post-future, Ngan 84 rakhi. 

The absence of any definite form for the Imperative Mood 1s supplied 
by the use of the present or future tense of the Indicative. Thus; Leit 
shé k4 shnang, go into the village. 
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HAngta ruh phin idishang, and stay there, or literally, there and you 
will stay. 

The Subjunctive Mood is formed by prefixing Lada to the usual form 
of the Indicative. Thus; 

Lad&é ngé rakhi, if I laugh. L&d& me rakhi, if thou laugh. Ladiu 
rakhi, tf he laugh, &c. 

The Potential Mood is denoted by the use of the word Lah before 
the verb. 

Ngé Ith rakhi, I can laugh. K&4 léh rakhi, she can laugh. 

Gerund. Bén rakhi, to laugh, for the purpose of laughing. 

Participle. D& rakhi, laughing. 

Prohibition is indicated by the word Wat, put before the verbal 
root. 

Wat tuh, do not steal. Wat khang if ki, forbid them not. 

The sound of the letter M, is often used in composition, to express 
negation. 

Ngim 14 wéllam u kén, we did not bring the rice. 
Kim tet 14 ki kti jong, they wash not their hands. 

Besides the use of interrogative particles, the only sign to denote 
interrogation, is the raising of the voice at the end of the question, and 
giving to the last syllable a lengthened articulation. - 

Ueiutéi? Who ts this? 

Don ai uh pat? What lack I yet. 

U neh um u kim jong u? Je not this his son ? 

PaRTICLES. 

Ha&bé, then, at which time. Hand& kumté, af that time, when. 

Man, Mannéh, when, when ? 


E’m, zo. Hadi in, last. 
Shisha, truly. Bigng biing, diligently. 
Shiw4, first. 


Conjunctions. Ruh, and. N&bs, for, because. 

Lane, or Lada, if. 

From the illustrations already furnished and those that follow, it wil 
be observed that the Kassias make use of a large number of insignif- 
cant particles, most of which are merely euphonical. Such are Bé, 
Nab, Té, &c.: in addition to an apparently too prodigal repetition of 
the pronominal particles K4 and U. 
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SENTENCES. 
1 2 8 4 5 6 7 #1 ¢ 3 4 «5 6 
Khat ié ngé, b& ng& ruh ngén leit, call to me, I and (even) I shall 
7 
go. 
i 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 4 5B 
Tad-lanoh ngén shong bad phi? How long shall I stay with you ? 
1 2 2 3 2 1 3 
Ka a Jong nah ké neh? aie ame ts a [ 
Ki neh kai ling u kaps | jong ngs, tis is my C we) father 8 Novis: 
Hangnoh ae shong menhanin ? where ers Goa jasterday ? 
Nga FA shovg hé ké Lian; I aoe in the uct: 
1 2 3 1 2 3 
Phé l& bam ji? have you eaten rice ? 
1 2 3s 4 858 6 7 67, 8 9 0 1 28 
a . shim re 4 na a“ kti Jong net, u la : ruh : u ksen, he took the 
fies from my of ne) hand, and he gate it to the dog. 
Ki a kim shu: ah doe Ae work 
34 5 
M don dokne ha - wh, there are a fish . the bail 
u lé pha nah i ki aha we klau ki lé leit nah ruh, he sent ©) 


them into the Piagle: and they departed. 


THe Lorp’s PRAYER. 


U kap4 jong ngiu b& ha baneng; long baktid k4 karteng jong mé. 
W4n k& hima jong mé ; long k4 mon jong mé hé ké kandeu, kum ba ha 
baneng ; 4i i4 ngi manté ké jing bam jong ngi ké ba biaéng. Map ruh ia 
ngiké rang kang jong ngi kum b4 ngi mfp id ki bé leh sniu i ngi. 
Wt iélém ruh ié ngi shé k& b4 panshoi, hinrei simér if ngi né ké b4s- 
nu. Nabé ké himé, k4 bor ruh, ké birom ruh ki jong mé, hala karté. 
Amen. 

The list of Khamti words given in the annexed vocabulary has been 
very kindly furnished by the Rev. N. Brown of Sibsagor. For the 
Singpho and N&mséngiyé Nég4 words I am indebted to the kindness of 
the Rev. M. Bronson of Nowgong, and for the Kassia, to the Rev. T. 
Jones of Charr4-punji. 





English. 
Above 
Air 
All 
Anger 
Answer 
Ant 
Arrow 
Ashes 
Ask 
Aunt 


Back 
Bad 

Bag 
Bamboo 
Basket 
Beads 
Bear (n) 
Beard 
Beat 
Bed 

Bee 

Beg 
Belly 
Bettlenut 
Bird 
Bite 
Bitter 
Black 
Blood 


Boat 
Body 


Khamii. 


Kanlii 

Lém 

Tanglong 

Tsaw lit 

Top khan, Tingkhan 

Mét 

Lim 

Teu 

Thém 

Ok. A. (Pat.) Ntsau 
(Mat.) 

Lang 

Mani 

Thong 

Maiméd 

Tang, Méng 

oi 


Comparative Vocabulary, Part II. 


Singpho. 
Ning tsang 
Mbang 
Yong 
Me tsin 
Pai su 
Gavin 
Pelé 
Dap 
Sanu 


Sing manag 
Ngai-& 
Mpheng 
Kua 
Mung 
Kachi 
Tsap 
Ningpap 
Diaipu 
Laku 
Lagat 
Phit 
Kan 
Témul 
Wa 
Wéi-u 
Khé 
Chang 
Sai 

Li 
Kham 


Némadngiyd Négd. 
Akhd nang 
Pong 
Phang tang 
Rinkba 


Tai tsh&k 
Lat chan 
Taplaf 
Chye-no 


Tam 
Achf 


Khat téng 
Vd 


Kuon shf 
Lik 
Sap ba 


Va-to 


Kavé 

V6 

Ka-ko 
A-khé 
An-yak 

Hé 
Khu-on-khé 
Sak 


Mikir. 
Athék 


Tomon 

Ason 

Aleng kithi 

Arjula 

Miso 

Thal 

Thegho 

Arju 

Ani (Pat.) Anu (Mat.) 


Anung 

Ngodaéh 

Chul 

Chek-kopho 

Pasi (Asam) 

Lek 
Thodim-Thogoy4am 


Chakbo 


° Tupcha, Tér 


Pid-Pid 
Kichihéng 
Ipok 
Kone 
W6, O1 
Kor 
Khod&k 
Akuk 
Awi 
Tilong 
Ibéng 


Kassia. 
Néjerong. 


Baroh 

Ka jing bittar. 
Tatha. 

K& dakin. 

Ka kném. 

Ki dapei 

Kalli 


( Pat.) Ka Sangkenké. 


( Mat.) K& kaminé. 
Ka Ingdong. 
Bammafn. 

Ka Barni. 

(No generic term.) 


Ké Tukri, K& Shang. 


Ki kapi ing. 

U, or K& Dingiim. 
Niutamoh. 
Sanp&t, Dat, Shak. 
K&4 Jingtiah. 

U or Ka Ng&p. 
Pan. 

K& Kapoh. 

U Kufi. 

U or Ka Sim. 
Dait. 

B& Katéng. 

Bé iong. 

Ka Sném. 

K4 Lf ing. 

Ka Met. 


Gort 


ay}? burziqnyut saqzt? enorsva ay} fo sabonbunT 


“raay} 





A 


Bone 
Bow (n) 
Boy 
Brass 
Break 


Bring 
Broad 
Brother 


Buffalo 
Burn 


Bury 
Call 
Carry 
Cat 
Catch 
Cheek 
Child 
Chin 
Cloth 
Cloud 
Cold 
Come 
Cook (v) 
Copper 
Cow 
Crooked 


Crow (n) 
Cry 
Cut (7) 


Nuk 
Kéng 
Lukon 
Tong liing 
Phe, Hak 


Aumé 

Kwang 

Pitséi (elder), Nongt- 
sai (younger). 


Khwéi 
Tsi fai 


Phang 
Hong 
Séng 
Miau 
Tseti 

Kem 

Luk 

KAng 

Phé 

Kang phi, Mok 
Yen 

Ms 

Hung 
Tong neng 
Ngé 

Ngok 


Ka 
Hai 
Tet, Khat 


Nrdng 
Ndén 
Méng 
Magri 


Do.u 


Lau 

P&pé 

Pa (elder), 
(younger). 


Neé 
Kha.tu 


Lupu 
Sigau 
Lau-wiéu 
Ning yéu 
Grimu 
Sibi 


Mang 

Ning Khé 
Mb 

Mu 

Katai 

Sau 
Sidd-u 
Zong neng 
Kansu 
Mago 


Kokhé 
Khrépu 
Kathamu 


Nau 


Xrth 
Do-ak-hép 
Naté 


Pitol, ( Asam.) 
Ngu-ak sye to 


Vanréd 

Kh& dong 

Iph6 (elder), Ynéh 
(younger). 


Lé 
Thaké 


Bind 
Rud 
Kapkaété 
Miang 
Lud 
Than 
Nataé 
Ka 
Khat 
Phu am 
Aki 
K&ré 
Puondé 
Tém (Asam.) 
Maa 


Akuang 
Vakha 


Sapé 
Duako 


Arape 
Bétulu 


Khénhok 


Wan 

Arang the 

Ate (elder), 
(younger). 


Chelong, Jélang 
Phi 


Ima 


Pep 

Téram 

Pon 

Meng 

Nep 

Angom, Ikecheng 
Och 


Abib 

Phe 
Unghun 
Kangsim 
Oang 
Pamen 
Tém 
Chorong 
Kerkwan 


Wak 
Choru 
Thu 


K& Shiing 

K6 Rants 

U Kann& 

Ké& Arnong 

Khein, Kadiéh, Pan- 
phit, (used specifi- 
cally.) 

Wall4m 

Ba jilén 

(Elder) U Hanmen, 
(younger) U Han- 
ben, Para 

U or K& Shinreh 

Ing, Thang, Ptluh, 
(used specifically.) 

Tep 

Khot 

Kit, Bah, Rah, &c. 

Miéu 

Kem 

= Ngép 
unlung 

K4é Tamoh 

Ké Jain 

U Lohboh 

Kreft, Pidjé, Déittah 

Allé, Wan 

Shet (properly to Bot!) 

Ka Tama 

Ké Masei 

Kanridng, Wiat, Dor 
Kalléin . 

U or Ka Tangfp 

ae Lanfaér 


[‘6rel 
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ere 


liek. 
Danse 


Dark 
Daughter 
Day . 
hel 

cep 
a 

ig 
Dog 
Drink 
Dry (adj.) 
Duck 


Ear 
Earth 
East 
Eat 
Egg 
Elbow 
Elephant 
Eye 
Face 
Fall 
Far 
Fat 
Father 
Fear 
Feather 
Fight 
Finger 
Fire 
Fish 
Flower 


Foot 
Porest 


Khamti 


Ka 
Napsing 
Luk ying 
Wan 

Ha nék 
Lik 

Thi 
Khut 
Ma 

Kin nam (eat water) 
Heng 
Pet 

Ha 


Mun 

Phen kh&tu 
Liung 

Wan 

NgA 

Siban 
Lagobng 

Mi Ung 


Ndmedngiyéd Ndgd. 
Ra-6 


Rang-ngyak 
Dehiek cha 
Rang-ng 
N&bé : 
Ala 

Ri-6 
Thu-6é 

Ha 

I6k6 
Chuoklam 
P&k-mék 


Mikir. 
Ké 
Ingting kok 
Asope 
Anerlo 
ran thong 


Thup 

Hi 

Juan 
Kreng lam, Apreng 
Wo-K&ék 
Ino, An 
LAéngle 
Ni hang 
Cho 

Otf 
Eriksek 
Ingnér 
Amek 
Im&hfng 
Kahl6 


Pinot 
Apo 
Phere 
Arweng 
Ranching 
Munso 
Me 

Ok 

Mir 


Keng 
Kang him 


Ké Palleng 

K& Tang bait 

U or Ka Hiéti 

K&é Kamat 

Ka Kamf&t 

rae 

Jin 

B& Sngfid 

U Kapé 

Bheptog, Khaweit 
Ké& Sner 

14 shat, [4dét, Iépam 
Ké Shinriéti 

KA ding 

KA Dobkbé 

K&4 Sintin 


Ké Kajét 
K& Kigfubéh 


FFE 


ay? Guspiqpyns saquiz enorsva ay? fo sabonbunT 


quay} 


AG 


Good 
Goose 
Grass 
Great 
Hair 
Hand 
Hard 
Hate 
Have 
He 
Head 
Hear 
Here 
High 
Hill 
Hog 
Horn 
Horse 
Hot 
House 
Husband 
I 


Immediately 
la 


Tron 


Lam 

Khyit 

Mak 

Nai 

Kun ying én 
Hii 


ii 
Kwé Pal 
Pe 
Phnrd 
Kham 
Ni 
Pet han 
¥6 
Yaii, Lung 
Phum 
Mi 
Khyeng 
Tsang 
Mi, Yang 
Man 
Ha 
Ngyin 
Thai 
Sung 
Noi 


Mai, Hon, Lit 
Hiiin 

Phé 

Kau 

Tsang, Ngai 
Kan naii 

Lék 


J& ’ 


Nangu 
Néd-de 
Tso-de 
Kanpbé bum 
Ww. 


Heké 

Lék 

Art 

Ich6-0 
Dehick ché 


Tr 

Sérksu, Boklé 
Athe 

Lhing 

Osope 

Pi 


Dém 

Be, Bi 
Arn-ném 
Ser 


Me 

Wokék tetungér 

Non 

Akethe, Tetungér 
he 


Nochel 

Kisoh, Chod&k 
Hem 
Apinghén 

Ne 

Ser&k r&k 
Arl-l6 

Ingchin 


Kiet 

Ké Jékold 
K&4 Soh 
Ioh 

Ké Kunnf 
Ki 


gh 
Kumneh Kumneh 
H&, H&poh 
U Nér 


[6st 
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ChE 


Buglish. 


Ivo 

Ki 
Kiss 
Knife 
Knee 
Know 
Laugh 
Little 
Light (n) 
Lightning 
Look 
Long 
Mad 
Man 
Many 
Mat 
Medicine 
Milk 
Monkey 
Moon 
Mother 
Mouth 
Name 
Near 
Neck 
Nest 
New 
Night 
No 


Khamii. 


Nef tsfing 
Khé, Au, ¢6i 
Tsup 

Mit 

H6 khau 

Ha 

Khé 

On, Lek 
Leng 

Mep, F4-mep 
Lem 


Yéu 


- Sop, Mé 


Kan 

Nam 

Sat, Phok 
Yé 


Nam lum 
Ling 
Lia 
Me 

Sup 
Tsii 
Tékati 
Kho 
Hang 
Maii 
Khiin 
Ntsati 
Sing 
Néhong 
Lang 


Teang 
Nam man 


| _ 


Singpho. 


Magui-kéng 
Sotu 
Tsupu 
Ning ayi 
Laphat 
Chéngit 
Mania 
Katsi 
Ningthdi 
Ma prap 
Yau 
Galé 
Manf& 
Singpho 
Lé 
Penep 

Si 

Tsu 
Woe 
Sité 

Na 
Ning-gup 


Ning tong 
Ning n&éa 
Sin 

Galai 


Némsdngiyé Nagd. 


Pook pé 
Rik v&to 
Tumo 
Mit cha 
Déku 
Tjeto 
Ngi-6 
Aché 
Rangvi 
Kiepdé 
Syii-6 
Al6 
Ap&é 
Mi-nyén 
Ajé 
Ham 
Pham 
Ngiupo 
Véh 

Dé 
Ing-yong 
Tun 


Min 
Therké 
Bé 

Arap 
An-yén 
Rangepan 
Mé 


Né&tbé 


Khé6 
Dok-ko 
Tén thf 


a 

Ingnar fungi 

Pank kl4k, Chakwé 

Mung 

Nokso, Lokek 

Keng kung 

Thek 

Kang nek 

Bichne, Léngso 

Thang 

Cheneng birlang 

Ling 

A-kiding 

Ing chém 

Arleng, Pensé 

Ako-ong 

Tar 

can kur 
hilang 

Kipi 

Choklo 

Aié, Jong 

Aug-gho 

Men 

Adung 

Ang phan 

Ator, Chek 

Akini 

Annue 

Iong, N& 

Arki 

Arkil ? Uttor 

Nok&n 


Mon 
Jéng thu 


Kassia. 
U Héti k& banyfét 
Paniép 
Tadoh 
Tari 


Bé4 jerong 
Lamir 

U Man 

Bun 

Ké Sbilfé 
K&é Déwff 
K& Dud 

U or Ké Shri 
U Bané&f 

K& Kami 
Ké& Shintur 
K4 Karteng 
Najan 

Ké Randing 
K&é Skum 
Ba taméi 
K& Miet 
Em 

Shatei 

K4é Kamut 


Monté 
Ké Umpeni dng 


9FE 
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Khéi 

Lot 

Tan, Hap 

Néi 

Ngiin 

Mo 

Piying, Nongsau 


Nang 


Ningsf, Dingl& 
Y4nu 


Mém 

Déu 
Khaia 
Thai 
Géngu 
Ganongu 
Ning getu 
Galéu 
Tsam tsaré 
Marang 
Pénu 


Néiri 

Kum phréng 
Ning tsfinu 
Nabé 


Dangu 


Até, Téké 
Jano 

Ché 
Thfeno 
Kheto 
Nf&ngol 
Syeta 
Thuamo 
Mané 
Khorék 


Rang pat 
Tuono 
Jipu 

Ri 

Véng 
Achim 


Choproa 
Sérék . 
PAsese 

Arwe 

Rung 

Phuyu, Phiyu 
Pri 


ri 

(Cooked) An, (Un- 
cooked) Chang 

Men 

Thur 

Léngpi 

Tofr 

K&t 

Ingti 

Sangtel 

Lang 

Lfng té 

Jor 

Thimok, Thisnet 


un 
Béi (elder), Ingiil 


(younger). 
Ni 


Tammen, Rim 
Panéng 

U Kabé 

Buh 

Tung 

Ka, Laukor 


Niét 
Taméi 
Kloi-kloi 
Jarjar 

U Slap 
Kantin 
Ké Knfi 
U Tri 

U Kan 


LAéién, L&ih 

Teng 

Ka Wah 

Ké Lanti 

Phet 

K& Mloah 

U Shiép 

Toh ih 

Wad 

Die. 

Bé tabién 

Khang 

(No generic term) 

K& Rupé 

Rinéi 

Ké Hanmen, K4 
Paré 

Shong 


[ever 
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LVE 


English. 


Skin 
Sleep 
Slowly 
Small 
Smoke 
Snake 
Son 
Soul 
Sour 
South 
Speak 
Stand 
Star 


Steal 
Stone 
tro 
Baas 
Sword 
Take 
Thunder 


er 
Tobacco 
To-morrow 
Tongue 
Tooth 
o 

illage 
Unele 


Want 
ar 
Water 


Khamti. 
Nang 
Non, Nap 
Loi loi 
On 
Nel phai 
N f 
Luk su 
Khon, Sai tsau 


Pulung, Mepé 


Khat 
Bilik 
Vane 


Némséngiyé Négé. 


Akhuon 


Ninap 


Bang 


Didf 


Ylamo 
I6 


Dakhin (Asam.) 

Thin 

Arjép 

Choklo langso (Lit. 
tle moons). 

He he 

Arlong 

Dotés 

Aphérén 

Arni 

Nok 

En 

Sining kéngreng 

Tike 

Dhumé 

Minép 

Ade 

Koho 

Arong 

Rong 


Ron 


Kassia. 
K& Snep 
Toh tiah 
Manmién 
B&.rit 
Ka Tedem 
Ké Baseir ? 
U Kun 
Ka Mansiim 
B& jen 
Shati 
Kren 
Teng 
U Klar 


Tuh 

Man 

(No general term) 

Ba Kléin 

Ka Sngi 

K& Wait 

Shim 

U Parté&t 

U Kié 

Ké Dumf 

Léshéi 

Ké Tallid 

K&é Baniét 

Ké Diing 

K4 Shnong 

(Pat.) U Kapéné, 
(Mat.) U Kani 

Kw 


KiéUn 


ay} Guszrqpyus 299243 enotsva ay; fo sabunbunT She 
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Weat 


Wan ték 


Jénsfing 





Sé4n ya 
White Khéu, Phik Phrong Ae © Pitan Bie 
Wife Mé Ndmsyé Tang-ngyé Apiso K4 Tangé 
Wind (n) Lém Mbung Péng Tomon K& Lher 
Woman Pha ying, Kun ying Numsyé Déhiek Krlossé K4 Kantei 
Wood Thin Phun Pan Teng K& Diin 
Work Hit Manglf Mo-ot Chal tiki Trei, Kin 
Year Pi Laning Rangp& Neng kan K& Snem 
Yes Teaitt i Idéngd Oi Ha hoi 
Young Num Kungling Atien Riso, Ojdng Lung, Kanrén 
One Ning Aim& Vanthe Ichi Wei 
Two Song Nkhong Vanyi Hini Ar 
Three Sam Masiam Vénram Kathom Lai 
Four Si Melf Belf Phili Séu 
Five Hé Manga Bang& Phong Sén 
Six Hék Krai Trok Thorok Hinriu 
Seven Tset Sinit Tng-it Thork-chi Hinian 
Eight Pet Macat eat Ni-rkep Préh 
Nine Kaii Tsekha Ykha Chi-rkep Kondéi 
Ten Sip Si Ichi Kep Shipén 


['6F81 
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